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From Coast to Coast - 


FIRE EXPERTS 
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“ ° " 
Indispensable 
And from Massillon, Ohio: ‘We 
have used INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 
for years. They are indispens- 


“Should he standard ; ag when the fire is beyond 


reach of a Booster line 

equipment” ; besides being ideal for many 
From Lakefield, Ontario, other wees. 
Canada comes this state- Ray H. Earle fire chiet 
ment: “INDIAN FIRE PUMPS Massillon, Ohio Fire Department 
should be standard 
equipment on every 
piece of fire apparatus."’ 


Allan H. Clark “For this type of equip- 


Chief of Fire Dept. 


Sec. Treas. Dominion Assn. of Fire Chiefs ment we prefer the 
INDIAN FIRE PUMP’ 


Spence D. Turner 
County Forester 
& Fire Warden, Los Angeles County 
Los Angeles, Calif 


“No department complete 
without them” 


This from New Hampshire: ‘'| have been 
connected with Fire Department opera- 
tions since 1922 and have seen hours 
gained in fire suppression with INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS. | recommend them very 
highly. No equipment is complete with- 
out them.” 
Aubrey G. Robinson 
N.H State Fire Marshal 
State House, Concord, New Hampshire 
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State Park Programs and the 
Redwood Industry’ 


F } 
wedou Aa speci 


1 fhougn com 
wuler 


The 


a quisition 


orest reqs author 


and cartension is 


park 
have 


perlative groves 


dangerous fi mn ofthew 


park aloof 
wuld be f 


and to 


and 


that the 


raovement recreation 


prime nds parh 


ai 


and operators wi know which 


/ 


ended upon tor large 


me appropriation and complete 


/ 


flatston make i 


THERE IS NO FOREST more majestic 


Cali 
As a living natural wonder 


than the coast redwoods of 
fornia 
and aS an inspiration to visitors 
are without parallel. Not all 
redwood forest area is 


But 


Is superlative and 


they 
of the great 


of this superlative character 


that 


the part 
also reasonably accessible should be 
preserved in state parks. As a red 
yood lumberman I am for it per 


sonally and | believe most of the 


redwood industry is for it. T have 
eastern visitors to Big 


Woods, Bull 
Founder’s Tree to 


taken many 


Mui: 


and the 


Basin Creek 
I: lat, 
with redwoods 


impress them our 


and to give them something to re 


member. Like many other redwood 
lumbermen. | derive much pleasure 
and inspiration from our state red 


After 


as awed in a 


visits I 
cathedral 
tourist on 


wood parks many 


chwoods as a 
Naturally, 


only the best of 


erove of re 


his first visit one visits 
the eroves It is 
that all the redwood for- 


not true 


est is as grand, as inspirational, and 


ion of an 


Section on 


condensa 
Forests 
Club of 


December 12, 


Commonwealtl 


Franciseo, 


case of 


no longe) 
been ae quired and should he 
pirivire ral 
a superlative 
cul rely. but lightly. and 
make 
proponents re 


stands are 


gifts and that the 
the program 


} 
inordinately expensive or 


public parks this article has 


mplications because it touches on park problems faced in other 


believes that the 


program of state redwood 


realistic: most of the su- 


left, ereept for 


condition for their inspirational 


character and less accessible 


opened for stand im 
way Ihe ree 


veal ther plans so that owners 


thus 


them pay then 


desired for parks: he 


Sud 


further that the matching-money principle can no longer he de 


should make 


and ain 


state legislature 


hefore prices 
impossible 
vroves al 


as magnificent as the 


ready in the parks. It is on this 
the 


plans that lumbermen differ with 


fact and on ambitious park 
Redwood lumber 


high 


that those who are legally 


park enthusiasts 


men believe that it is time 


respon 
sible and those who have volun 
tarily appointed themselves leaders 
the the 
providing recreational 
Cali 
20 to 30 mil 


in interesting public in 
problem of 
facilities 


fornia population of 


for a prospective 


lion being emotional 


about it 


people, quit 
and start being realistic 
The emotional approach of the past 
is not at all to be disparaged. It 
has served a good purpose in arous 
ing public interest and sentiment 
It intensified the world-wide inter 
It resulted in 
the 
standing groves of Coast redwoods 


added 


Sierra redwoods to the already ex 


est in the redwoods 


the preservation of most out 


and also more groves of 
isting chain of publie parks in the 


Nevada It 


In preservation of 


Sierra succeeded also 


more stands of 
sugar pines which are less adver 
tised only because they are less dis 
tinguished for enormous size 

There are still a few superlative 
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Kenneth Smith 
ind assistant to president, The 
San Franciseo 


Calif 


Lumber Company, 


redwood groves that should be ac- 
quired and added to the park sys 
tem. However, if not another one 
enongh in 
the 


of one-look 


is bought, there are 


parks now to satisfy coming 


yeneratious tourists 
What is even now inadequate, and 
will be woefully so unless some 
practical realism replaces the out 
moded programs geared mainly to 
the 
the 
the 


Ww ill be 


saving specimen groves from 


rapacious woodsman’s axe is 


forest recreation areas for 


who and 


for them 


MASSES are now 
clamoring 

From an experience of 41 
25 of 


organizations 


vears 
as a lumberman which have 


been with sincerely 
interested in fostering true conser 
that the 


public of tomorrow and the taxpay 


vation, | am convineed 


er ot today would be better served 


bv a polices of purchasing selec 


tively eut lands for recreation pur 
poses and by light selective cutting 


of parts of the enormous areas 


presently locked up in’ natural 


parks. Such areas are cheaper to 


acquire and are more economical 


to develop for recreation It is not 


eood eonservation to lock up un 


areas of virgin 
the 
trees die, fall, and rot, add to the 


necessarily large 


forests only to have mature 


fire hazard, and become an eco 


nomic loss 

By ‘‘recreation,”’ in this presen 
mostly 
the 


preset ve It, se 


tation, Is meant camping 


There is, of course, inspira 


tional aspect. To 
lected 


of pine, redwood, and fir forests 


areas of superlative stands 


should be left intact except for the 


removal of dangerous trees. But 


for camping and general recrea 
tion, an area from which the dan 
gerous and over-mature trees have 
is far safer than is 


been removed 





has not been so thinned 
Parks and Recreation 


We should make a 


on between 


finer distine 


park areas and rec 
eation areas, even though the tern 
mark’ ’ ma bee iseful as an over 


And we 


ainly s« 


designation should 
ientifie 
W hich 


dey elop 


Our Ze 


as of 1 
alue, this or lat area mn 


thers vould be limited 


ment where nature would be 


and 


permitted to operate in her ap 
ild be high 


‘Primitive 


pointed way. There wor 
altituce 
\reas 
for their inspirational 
Among the latter I put the 
Bull Creek and Dverville Flat red 


wood groves and the strips parallel 


areas Tor 
‘and others set aside largely 
value 


would 


ing the Redwood Highway Even 
in these, beeause of their easv a 
essibility the 


manv visitors, the 


danger to the forest and to the 


people of falling trees, and, of 


course, the fire hazard, those trees 
insecure should 
fall of their 
others down 
should 
aecumu 
the 
ground, such as is already develop 
ing in the Bull Creek Flat 
We must re that, once 


ors are permitted to ra 


hat are obviously 
felled 


WH ae 


te fore they 
cord and earry 
th them; 


and there not 


he permitted an eX 


essive 
lation of fallen timber on 
vrove 
ognize Visit 
mble through 
these stately groves, the ‘‘halance 
that we 
for the 


the 


of nature’’ is upset and 


must make some provision 


protection of the people and of 
forest itself 
What 


seekers 


Thev 


most forest recreation 


want i to have fun 


room 
want to get at the woods. to 
have pla es TO sleep or to 


where the 


camp 


woods are open and 


light enough and where there are 
plenty of safe trails 

Yet the poliey of public and pri 
vate proponents of redwood parks 
is almost wholly concentrated on 
locking up still more \ 


old 


locking up 


rgin areas 


to grow and go to waste. The 
itself 


Not 
prohibited, but fire hazard redue 


been carried 


has 


to extremes only is eutting 


tion as well 


Redwood lumbermen have long 


since become inured to being char 


acterized as monstrous destrovers 
Christ-time 
They 

but, 


; 


of these giants for 


pieces of silver can vo on 


enduring — it, times have 


changed. The program of the past 


does not any longer make 


sense, 
regardless of how efficacious it was 
in the before the 


vears political 


plunderers took over. The money 


is not there anvmore and it is not 


volng to he there 


Emotional Appeal 
Effect 


Not only is the emotional appeal 


Losing Its 


voing to be 
but the 


less and less produc 
fact 
adopted inflation as a way of life 


tive that we have 


precludes any possibility of ever 


acquiring more of such properties 


at costs even remotedly resembling 
There 
wift dol- 
lars and those fewer dollars quite 
10-cent to 20 
cent timber dollars compared with 


iequisition costs of the past 


will be fewer and fewer 


likely will be only 


the old ones. The program being 


pursued now is doomed to fail. It 


has not a prayer of providing ade 


quate forest recreation areas for a 


mass California public of between 
20 and 30 million people and the 
hordes of out-of-state tourists 

It is not even pointed in that 
direction. The emphasis has been 


almost religiously, sometimes fan 


atically, on ‘‘saving’” every” red- 
wood tree that could be acquired 
the that 


Development of 


tree”’ 
the 


‘*woodsman spare 


approach 


been secondary and handicapped 


by the fetish of preserving wilder- 
ness areas—‘‘the forest primeval”’ 
for posterity 

One wonders if 


any of the au- 


thors of these emotional versions 


of the beauties of the forest prime 
val ever natural 


find his 


redwood 
tried to 


saw a 
area, much less 
through one 

In the 
two of the first men who tried it, 
Wood, we 
very vraphie pietures of what it Is 
really like. A few excerpts from 


The Que st For Qual-A-Wa Loo, 


reciting the experiences of these 


Way 
remarkable journals of 
have some 


and 


Rogers 


miners and woodsmen in traversing 
the area just east of Trinidad is 


illustrative : 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Phe timber this part of this country 
hemlock, (spruce pine, 
and white cedar, (The red 
eedar trees 
diameter, and tall in pro 
thickness, the underbrush, 
hazle, oak, briars, currants, gooseberry, 
and Seotch eap together with 
other shrubs too 
soil of the 
very 


s principally 


Douglas fir 
wood) the 
>to 1S 
portion to the 


most of the from 


feet im 


bushes 
and 


tedious to mention; the 


ilder, sundry 


and black, but mountain 
which renders travelling almost in 


try rich 

ous, 

passible 
Where the 


dense 


forest did not exist 
chaparral, buck 
thorn brush that were so 
their 


jungies of 
and white 
as to make passage almost 
sible. 


Through this forest we could not t 


to exceed two miles a day The 
of this was the immense quantity of fall 
upon the ground in 
ble shape and direction and 
piled upon another 
alternative left was 
it our way through. 0 go 


en timber that lay 
every concelvi 
In many mstances one 
so that the only 
literally to « 
iround them was often as impossible as 

them There ’ 
indicative of the presence of 
animal ereation; indeed, it 
was almost as impenetrable for them as 
and 
for purposes of shelter. 

For three days did 
in these Exhaustion and 
ation had reduced the animals 
to the last extremity 

At length we 
forest 


t over not the 
sign 


inv of the 


o go was 


least 


for us, doubtless never resorted 


save 
1 + 
long we to 


redwoods 


weary 
most star 


this disn 
which we had so long 
into the open country, and 
nstant in full view of that 
the Pacifie Ocean 


issued from 
prison it 
heen shut up, 
it the same 


vast world of water 


How many tourists and how 


natives care about that kind 
Yet 


redwor rd 


many 
most 
of the 72,000 acres of 
parks are just that, and we had 
just as well not have them so far 
as any good they do in the way of 
providing recreation opportunities 
for the public 

The literal truth is that even the 
built is 
maintained in good shape, for lack 


trail svstem already 


not 


There are a number of 
the Red- 
displaying superla- 


of money 


fine ‘‘showeases”’ along 
wood Highway, 
tive specimens and groves and of- 
the 
inspiring thrill of cathedral groves, 
but much to offer the 
of forest than tl 


publicized pine areas 


fering breathless and awe- 


less seeker 
less 


recreation 


So the first thing needed is to 
bring about a mental house-clean- 
ing, in order that a climate may be 
realisti: 
The idea 
eut for 


reason in any of these parks 


created in which a pro- 
gram can be developed 
that 


any 


not one tree can be 


has to go out the window and with 
it the smart practice of the past of 
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buying strips and blocking access 
so that small holders could be 
bludgeoned into selling cheap to 
the Park Board 

It is only two or three vears since 
this abuse was curbed by legisla 
tion requiring the Park Board to 
permit reasonable access through 
park property and the Save-the 
Redwoods League used every effort 
it could to defeat this incursion of 
access roads 

The whole concept of the ‘‘in 
violate wilderness area’’ has to be 
supplanted with a common-sense 
program for cleaning up the pres- 
ent accessible flats so that they will 
not continue to deteriorate. Down 
trees should be cleared out, and 
leaners and badly  over-mature 
trees logged out before they fall 
and destroy good trees The finest 
flat of all, Bull Creek Flat, is sad- 
lv in need of cleaning up, as is 
much of the aecessible area in 
northern Humboldt County. 

Then the back portions of the 
locked up areas should be opened 
up and cut selectively. Not logged 
as would be a tree farm, but logged 
with the idea of opening them up 
so they can be used as recreation 
areas The standard of tree selec- 
tion would be lighter and would 
be arrived at by experienced forest- 
ers and park men. As already in- 
dicated, the flats should just be 
cleaned up, but back of them the 
forest should be progressively 
thinned out so that the sound 
thrifty residual trees have a chance 
to grow. That is the only way to 
leave fine specimen trees for pos- 
terity. And these residual trees, 
growing in parks for a few hun- 
dred years more, actually will be 
finer and safer specimens than most 
of those we have now, which grew 
up in the fiercest conceivable com- 
petition and have been injured and 
weakened by many pre-white-man 
fires. 

In time all the beautiful speci- 
mens one now sees will be gone, 
vet they not only can be replaced 
but the number of big trees actu- 
ally increased, by selectively cut- 
ting out enough trees to make an 
accessible park of the remainder, 
and givine those left a_ better 


chance to develop. 


A by-product of this will be 
much greater ease of protection 
from fire. Our parks are not now 
nearly so well guarded against fire 
as are operated timber stands, and 
the more they are opened to the 
public the greater will be the need 

Another by-product will be a 
realization by the public of what 
the lumber industry has long known 

that earlier cutover areas that 
now have heavy stands of second 
growth upon them are far more 
desirable for recreation purposes 
than most virgin stands 

Unless that changed concept is 
brought about there is no prospect 
that adequate forest recreation 
areas will ever be provided. 

If it is brought about so that, as 
already suggested, a climate is cre- 
ated in which forests for recrea- 
tion can be considered realistically, 
then every force should be coneen- 
trated upon determination of a 
policy—a decision as to which areas 
are wanted for additions and which 
ones are not, so the lumber indus- 
try can go ahead and run its busi- 
ness on the lands not required or 
wanted for parks. When park- 
minded people quit singing the 
‘‘woodsman spare that tree’’ chant 
and make up their minds as to 
what constitutes a reasonable and 
adequate forest recreation program 
they will have greater cooperation 
from the lumber industry in trving 
to get it. 

Lumbermen don’t ‘‘destroy’’ 
trees for fun. They fell, log, and 
convert them into marketable prod- 
ucts because the public demands 
lumber. As long as lumber is 
needed, trees will have to be cut. 
Lumbermen are merely those peo- 
ple who have elected to make their 
own business that of supplying a 
publie need for lumber 

The redwood lumbermen have 
businesses to run that require plan- 
ning many years ahead and they 
have a right to know what part 
of their holdings the state wants 
to buy, even if they cannot be 
guaranteed that the state will buy 
it, so that they ean go ahead with 
their own expensive long range 
tree farm programs. 
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Acquisition of Recreation Areas 


Left for last is consideration of 


how adequate forest recreation 
areas can be purchased, because 
there is no use talking about that 
until we quit talking nonsense and 
come to an agreement on a program 
that would provide what the people 
want. And what the people want 1s, 
not only groves for inspiration, but 
plenty of recreation areas where 
they can holiday at a modest cost. 

When we have unanimity of un- 
derstanding of what the need _ is, 
what the problem is, and how it 
might be accomplished, then there 
will be a reason for talking about 
financing it 

When that point is reached there 
will be staring at us in the face 
these matters 

1. Dependence can no longer be 
placed on gifts in an economy 
which is redistributing existing pri- 
vate fortunes and preventing the 
accumulation of new ones, which 
means that the ‘‘matching fund’’ 
principle must be abandoned. 

2. In an economy where ‘‘infla- 
tion is the way of life’’ and grow- 
ing scarcity is compounding the in 
flated value of virgin timber stands, 
it will cost far, far more to com- 
plete the program of acquisition a 
bite at a time over a long term of 


years than to do it all when the pro- 


gram has been agreed upon 

The inevitable solution is a pro- 
gram that will assure the mass pub- 
lic the kind of forest recreation 
areas it wants; then selling it to 
the people and getting the money 
in one package from the legislature. 
That means a bond issue that will 
fix the cost posterity will pay for 
its Investment in forest recreation 
areas, except for current mainte- 
nance. That will be by far the 
cheapest for them. And it will be 
as it should be. If enough fore- 
sight is developed in our genera- 
tion to leave for future genera 
tions really adequate forest recrea- 
tion areas at a price that. when 
they are using them, will be very 
cheap in the dollars of that day, 
they should be happy to pay off 
the bonds and bless our memory for 
having given them the opportunity. 
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Zihny 


a good long hard look 


ing emotional vested im 


suVve trees 


perpetual 
rapacious lumbermen’”’ 

ake sense 
n today If 
do, then the 


that they 


recommendations can 
‘an be made 


work 


not 


vl efforts 


esent programs 
ev do 
ena solu 
will work 
olution. A 
ilt that the 
want enough to pay for he 
longer even a 


there is no 


of doing more than acquir 


few more superlati e orTroves 


vifts. It will imvolve a 


out parts ot present hold 


ings to make them more useful and 


to give nature a chance to grow 


even finer specimen trees faster to 
replace those that will be inevita 
bly lost. 


emphasis on accessibility and suit 


and (b) placing major 
ability for mass public recreation 
areas in future acquisitions 

3. Deeide 


what is not wanted for park addi 


what is wanted and 


tions. Give the lumber industry a 
‘hance to cooperate in setting aside 
somewhere between 5 
and 10 
isting virgin and high grade young 
the 


mum possible park acquisition pro 


the percent 


percent of acreage of ex 


stands that represents 


maxi 
gram, and, stop pointing the finger 
of scorn at the lumberman for run 


ning his business of growing. har 
value to 


the trees on the other 90 to 95 per 


vesting, and giving utility 


A Preliminary Report on Prescribed Burning 
in Virgin Ponderosa Pine' 


IN pe 
Whit: 
\rizona on the Fort Apac 


NDEROSA STANDS of the 


Mountains of 


"INI 
‘ast-central 
ie Indian 
vation, tests are being 


Reset now 


easibility of employ 


burning for thin 
eproduetion in such 
mproved rrowth and 


result and for rediu 


These tests have 
the fall of 
late fall of 

oncentrated on limited 
in the viemityv of the 
of MeNary 

Movollon Rin rm the 


the reser 


saw 


mill town above the 


northern por 
tion of 
The 


Rane 


ation 


Southwestern Forest and 


Experiment Station assisted 


during the summer of 1950 in es 


tablishine twelve 2.5-acre study 


plots near Blue Mountain. several 
MeNary in 


even-aged sapling and pole stands 


miles east of dense, 


that tor the most 


This 


only 


part originated 
articl 
ind 
in official expres 
the Bureau of I 


et discussed 


iuthor’s 
regarded as 


ittitude of 


views 


after selective logging 
1924 
to select six of the plots at random 
ribed 


serve the other six unburned plots 


operations 
of 1923 and It was planned 


burning and to re 


tor pres 


as check areas Six of the plots SO 
ted and 


burned at various times dur 


surrounding areas 
vere 
and 
Addi 


prepared as 


ine late September, October 
November 1950 » 
will be 


early 
tional reports 
data from these plots become avail- 
able in future years 
De- 


burning 


late November and 


1950 


During 


cember prescribed 


was on extensive areas 


continued 
of virgin ponderosa pine character- 
ized by dense understory stands of 
reproduction, where hazard had in- 
reased to extreme proportions and 
where many thousands of dollars 
had been expended during several 
previous vears in combatting nu 
merous and damaging fires started 
by lightning. Even at this early 
date. results with respect to hazard 
reduction appear highly significant 
particular 


Thev are of interest 


when it is remembered that the en 
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cent of timberland a business 
which is just as legitimate and hon 
orable as that in which any of its 
detractors are engaged 

4. Recognize that redistribution 
of aecumulated wealth and em- 
bracing egalitarianism as our eco- 
for the 
future means that adequate forest 
for 20 to 30 mil- 


will 


nomie and social pattern 


recreation areas 


lion egalitarians cannot and 
not be provided as vifts from this 
generation. Then lay the eards on 
the table and give the egalitarians 
an opportunity to for what 
they If the job is honestly 


if they are permitted to par- 


pay 
want 
done 
ticipate in preparing the program 
and it does contain what they want 
if it is then properly merchan 
dised as a package, I believe they 
will buy it and be glad they did 


Harold Weaver 
Branch of Forest and 
Bureau of Indian 
Washington, D. C 


int chief, 
Management, 
Affairs, 


1951 
unprecedented 
that 
tremely large and destructive fires 
other the 
southwestern ponderosa pine forest 


suing fire season of was one 


of almost hazard 


and danger, and several ex 


burned in portions of 
For these reasons it is appropriate 
the 
operations, to 

data 
lustrate results by means of photo- 


extensive burning 
the factual 
far obtained, and to il 


to deseribe 
present 
thus 


vraphs 


Location, Topography, and Stand 
Conditions 


Area 1, comprising approximate 
lv 38 sections, was burned between 
the dates of November 21 De 
cember 30. It is the 
broad slope of the 
White Mountains 18 to 26 
south-southeast of MeNary, in the 
eastern portion of the reservation 


and 
situated on 
southwestern 


miles 


It is bounded along the east by the 
deep canyon of Little Bonito Creek, 
Roek Creek and 
Whiteriver, and 
southwest by 


along the north by 
the East Fork of 
on the south 


the juniper-pinon woodlands and 
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Elevations vary 
6.000 feet 
above sea level in the deeper can- 
8.300 Marshall 
Butte in the extreme northeast 


open grasslands 
from approximately 


vons to feet on 

As viewed from the open grass- 
lands to the the 
appears deceptively gentle in slope 
Actually, 
though extensive rolling slopes and 


southwest, area 


and PaSs\ of aceess 
encountered, it is 
difficult of access the 
deep, rocky canvons and rim rocks 
The only 
traversing the area has become al- 


most impassable because of lack of 


tablelands are 


because of 
road 


forest protect ion 


funds for maintenance. 

Site conditions are excellent, and 
ponderosa pine is above average 
with respect to stand per acre and 
It appears that 30 to 40 


vears have elapsed since extensive 


quality 


portions of the area were covered 
by previous fires. The ground un- 
der the larger pines and in the 
openings was densely stocked with 
ponderosa pine reproduction of ap- 
proximate age class 30. Over ex- 
tensive portions these little pines 
that they 
stagnated and whip-like 


were so crowded were 
Occasional associate species en 
countered are Mexican white or lim- 
Pinus flerilis var. reflera 
. Douglas-fir 
Britton) and white 
Gord. & Glend 


higher elevations as- 


ber pine 
Engelm Pseudotsuaa 
tarifolia (Poir 
fir Abie sconcolor 
Hoopes At 
Populus tremuloides Michx 


mixture. At 


pen 
is also found in low- 


er elevations the stand is much 


lighter, and alligator bark juniper 
Juniperus deppeana Steud be- 
comes an associate in the overstory 
the 


Near the lower pine fringe, juniper 


and in reproduction stand 
reproduction becomes predominant 
over certain portions of the area 
Snags were numerous before the 
the 
reproduction were laced with many 


burning, and groups of dense 


windfalls. Hazard for such stands 
was extreme and fires starting from 
lightning in previous vears had be- 
come increasingly diffieult to con- 
trol 

Area 2, 
lv 40 sections. was burned between 
the dates of December 1 and 30 
It lies along the Mogollon Rim, ap- 
10 to 48 miles west of 


comprising approximate- 


proxin ately 


McNary in the western portion of 
the Elevation 
from approximately 6,000 feet to 
7.400 feet Chediski Peak. 
Topography with steep 


reservation varies 
atop 
is rugged. 
canyons and sharp ridge tops. This 
is also difficult of 
cause of deteriorating 


area access be- 

protection 

roads 
Here 


shorter. of 


the pondersoa pines are 


considerably poorer 
quality, and comprise lighter stands 
than do the pines of Area 1. Again 
the reproduction stands are dense 
and fire hazard is high. Lower ele- 
vations of this area are character- 
ized by exceedingly dense stands of 
juniper reproduction that have 
largely monopolized the ground un 
der the pines. Some of the steep 
eanyon slopes are also covered by 
brush fields, in which manzanita is 
the predominant species 

Area 3, comprising approximate 
ly 22 sections, was burned between 
the dates of December 15 and 30 
This Ridge 
and Faught Ridge approximately 
8 to 16 miles west and southwest 
of MeNary. 
of the 
raphy is rugged and the area diffi- 


area lies along Lake 


in the central portion 


reservation. Again topog- 
cult of access, 

With respect to stand conditions 
and hazard the area is similar to 
Area 2. It is of 
that in September 1950, on 
an area 
the 
destroved two and one half million 


interest to note 
early 
immediately adjacent to 
southwest. an incendiary fire 
board feet of ponderosa pine be 
fore it could be brought under con 
trol 
fire-killed 
to conduct salvage logging 


Deterioration is rapid in such 
timber and it was nee 
essary 
during the spring and summer of 
1951 to prevent serious loss 

The area estimates of the 
ber of 
largely on a survey made from an 
airplane on December 30, 1950, 


when all the fires were dving, and 


niin 


sections burned are based 


are the best approximations that 
made under the cireum- 


A snow storm the follow- 


could be 
stances. 


ing day ended all burning 


Weather and Burning Conditions 


The late fall of 1950 was charac- 


terized by cold, dry weather 


665 
Nights and 
days usually sunny 
While the burning 
ducted, daily temperature readings 
taken at MeNary, elevation 
7,200 feet; at Indian Agency head 
quarters at Whiteriver, 
5.200 feet, 20 miles south of 
Nary ; and at Forestdale 
approximately 6,500 feet, about 11 
miles McNary 
From December 19 to 30 daily tem- 


perature readings were also taken 


were usually frosty 


and quiet. 


was being con- 
were 
elevation 
Me- 
elevation 
west-northwest of 
at Round Top Lookout. elevation 


6.800 feet. south of 


Area 5 on Lake Ridge 


several miles 


Temperature, relative humidity, 
fuel 


readings were also taken oceasion- 


moisture, and wind velocity 
ally on Area 1 while burning was 
in progress. Frosts occurred each 


night and maximum air tempera- 
ture during the day was 55 degrees 
F. Maximum wind velocity was es- 
timated at 12 miles per hour. On 
November 27 at 6,800) feet 
tion, fuel measured 
at 7 percent and on December 1 at 
the same place at 8.5 percent 


While 


on Area 3, 


eleva- 


moisture was 


burning was in progress 


daily measurements 
taken at Round Top Lookont be 
December 22 and 30 


cated a variation in maximum daily 


tween indi- 


temperature between 37 and 58 de 


Relative humidity varied be 
12 and 


between 


grees 
tween 30 percent and fuel 


moisture 6.0 and 7.5 per 


cent 


Manner of Conducting the 
Burning and Fire Behavior 


The usual procedure was to set 
fires in strips along ridge teps on 
the highest portions of the various 
areas then to permit them to creep 
slowly down into the canyons and 
the ventle 
slopes to the southwest. against the 
that 


tablelands and 


aCTOSS 


prevailing wind from direc 


tion. Homemade drip torches were 
the during 
Another 


method 


used for setting fires 
most of these operations 

effective and more rapid 
was throwing lighted matches from 


back. 


Protection 


horse 


roads and natural 
barriers such as streams, rim rocks, 
and, in one instance, a 1950 burn 


were largely depended on for pre- 
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fires trom escaping 


One tractor and plow 


ed 


don standby and sev 


with bulldozers, cap 


ET. 
Ds at 


plowing fire lines. were 


7 

“~ 

ee 
<< 


<= 


ase of trouble They 
eded 


oved slowly One ob 


my 


red 


ne the afternoon of De 
reported that the fire in 
Canvon moved about 
inutes across 

mature trees 


ve snags fall 


—2Er. is 


walked it was 
ds felt like they 
erest to biol 
nent may 


deer 


er ap 
burn 
atter 
\ 
| continued 
coldest 
eprodue 
elv, ex 
as lmme 
spots where 
hy wind 
emperature 
‘al factor 
vs the fire 
ip suffi 
XTensive 

was preseribed-burned all 950 and 


the bases of the rger ees s at right, and 


ebris the needle mat burned clear down to the min 


Results and Discussion 


ym of the forest floor. the fire removed 


lerated soil movement has been observed 


The i rplane observers of De should be emphasized In noting 

ember 30. 1950. reported that the great reduction of number of 

countless thousands of snags and fires inside the prescribed burned 

vindfalls were consumed, leaving areas, shown in Table 1, that the 

beds of white ashes. This is one of fire season of 1951 was one of the 

| stumps, by 64 the vreate benefits derived fron most critical and dangerous ever 


foot volun the pre bed burning. since fires recorded. The 19,000-acre fire on 


esults were ob in suel naterial under adverse the Apache National Forest, closely 
ly plots that onditions in the summer time are adjacent to the east, was in view 


at Bila apt to cause crowning of even the of the Fort Apache foresters as it 


argest trees. Old. rotten snags and swept over the top of 11 000-foot 


fuel mois 


ture conditio lieved that Windfalls also ignite readily from Mt. Eseudilla. For days relative 


fully as eff e re were ob lightning or sparks. A very large humidity readings at Whiteriver 
tained o ore ensive vir portion of spot fires start in dry had averaged only 6 percent, so the 
gin are reates should be rotten wood : 

For information and data the writer 
is indebted to Harry R. Kallander, forest 
thus far ate it preseribed erations very effectively reduced manager, and Silas Davis, fire control 
officer. These men planned and super 
oe . vised the burning operations in the 
erosion presented in Table 1.° Again it woods 


emphasized i our observations That the preseribed burning op 


burning h “al te accelerated — fire hazard is indicated by the data 
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| 2 tl pot on M 
burned dow 


{ Snag windfall ’ he oO 


Butte, | 


consumed 


irshall 
entirely 


intless 


concern of the men of Fort Apache 
can well be imagined. The fire con 
trol officer ‘*We 


hours planning strategy on the big 


reported spent 
one we thought sure would happen 
most any hour. All fires regardless 
of size symptoms received a smoth- 
of and 
We did everything pos- 


ering mass fire fighters 


equipment 


"IRES Con 


ABLE 1 
Or 


‘TROLLED 
. AREAS 
ARIZONA 


AN 
rH 
re 


NUMBER OF 
PRESCRIB ON 


1948 


rSIDE 


1948 
Out 


side 


In 
side 
controlled 36 202 
burned 


Number of 
Number of 
Pereent of total burned area 3 


fires 
8.645 
SA 


acres 


‘*Tnside’’ 
ment November and 
**QOutside’’ refers to the 
88.000 


of December 1950, and 


acres of ponderosa pine 


refers to 65,000 acres of ponderosa pine 


remainder of protec 


May 1951, a 
the 


Similar 


yhotographed in 
the 


thousands 


snag was 


by prescribed of previous 


burned up manner 
sible to bring about control before 
In the 
Table 1 


the next burning period.”’ 
light of this 
speaks for itself. 

Table 1 indicates that despite the 
extreme hazard and danger of the 


statement 


1951 fire season it was necessary to 
control only eight fires on the 65,- 
000 prescribed-burned the 


acres 


ACRES BURNED INSIDE AND 
INDIAN RESERVATION, 


p NUMBER OF 
KE ForT APACHE 
1951 INCLUSIVE 
Years 
1450 1951 
Out 
side 


1949 
Out 
side 


In 
side 

45 
R15 


12.6 


In 


side 


In 


sick 


Out 
side 


195 


5,664 
87.4 


before prescribed fire treat 
1951 


aren of 791,000 aeres, including 


during fire season of 


same area 


tion 


665 
These fires were easy 


only 4 


prescribed 


previous fall 
to control; they covered 
Though the 


burned areas comprise only 7.5 per- 


acres 


cent of the total area receiving pro- 
tection, they were above average 
to the 
prescribed burning treatment. Dur 
1951, the 4 


burned comprised only 0.8 percent 


with respect hazard before 


ing however, acres 
of the total acreage burned on the 
reservation 

It is that but a 
time has elapsed since the 
prescribed fire treatment, and that 
fuel with 


passage of time, lightning fires will 


realized very 


short 
as again accumulates 
start and spread with progressively 


greater rapidity Experience on 
other prescribed burned areas, how- 
ever, indicates that for many vears 
fire 


PAS) 


control will be comparatively 
This conclusion is also borne 
out by experience on 


by 
accident. 


‘ertain areas 


burned over wild fires. where 


results 
of 
described 


similar 
One 


through 


have been attained these 


areas has already been 
Preseribed burn- 
10 


ex 


by the writer 


ing repeated onee every 7 to 


years would serve to prevent 
of fuel 
as that which now must be contend- 
ed with. The Blue Mountain plots 
should data on 


rate of accumulation of forest fuels 


accumulation such 


cessive 


provide valuable 
subsequent to prescribed burning 

Data to 
thinning and to possible accelerated 


with respect degree of 


growth and improved quality in 


and pole-sized 
he 
lated through future measurements 
to be taken on the Blue Mountain 
plots 


surviving sapling 


ponderosa pines will accumu. 


Saplings and poles that have 
survived wild fires burning through 
dense reproduction stands have 
subsequently responded with accel 
erated growth and with improved 
quality (7). There is every reason 
to expect similar results from the 
prescribed burning herein de- 
scribed 
Figures 3 and 4 will aid in vis- 
ualizing action of prescribed fire 
in thinning dense sapling and pole 
stands. Although these 
taken only recently of an 
area prescribed burned at Bog 
Creek, east of McNary, in October 


1948. it is believed that it will be 


photos 
were 





duphi ate them many 


eOXTETISIVE preseribed 
alter the fire 


fall 


! are? 


needles ompletely 


ed trees and 


portions of the 


Vi 
! 


the 


indeed 
escribed fire does not re 


from 


‘ing of surviving 
is spotty. In some 


enough trees are dead 
n other places too many 
(on the average. how 
reason 


1ob 


aerial observers 


does a 


l fire 
and eonservative 
The 


and subseque nt ob 


nnine 
ember 
airplanes that 


report 


thinned spots in the re 


soil 
rs and 
seed 


ded 


= 
1dimirabl 


onditions are fa 


j The vear 1950 did 


oture 


several miles east of 
Note that the ground 
ris Note also that 
eentiy 


congregate on re 


hot appear to be a good ponderosa 
pine seed vear on the Fort Apache, 
and subsequent moisture conditions 
1951 


During 1951. however, a good 


luring unfavor 


able 


seed 


were very 


crop was produced and mois- 


ture conditions have since greatly 


improved. Whether ash and min 


photo showing 


irhing 
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the 


condi 


eral soil beds one after 
still 
tions favorable for ponderosa pine 
The 
vear 1948 was a good seed year on 
the Fort 
prescribed burning near Bog Creek, 


October of 


\ ear 


burning will provide 


seedlings remains to be seen 


Apache, and following 


during the same vear, 


many seedlings came in along 


burned-out windfalls. cull logs, and 


stumps Most of these seedlings are 


still flourishing, severe 


despite 


drought conditions of 1950) and 


1951 
Effects on grass cover of the for 


watehed with con 
It has been the 


est floor will be 
siderable interest 
writer's observation that the burn 
will encourage the native 


ing per 


ennial grasses, provided that do 
mestic stock can be prevented from 
too heavily on the 
burned areas (4). It is hoped that 
the Blue Mountain plots will fur- 


congregating 


nish valuable data 


Effects on water 


should certainly be 


production 
In the 


arid southwest such studies may in 


studied 


dicate results of greatest impor 


tance. In this connection the writer 
has previously indicated his belief 
that reproduction 
affecting the 


larger merchantable pines throngh 


present dense 


stands are adversely 


intense competition for limited soil 


pical thinning erosa pine saplings 


ear Bog Creek 
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the Fort 
Apache foresters are not equipped 
prepared to study such effects 
It is doubted that the Blue Moun 
tain plots will furnish much infor 


moisture. Unfortunately 


or 


mation on soil moisture. 
Burning down of occasional fire 
scarred or ‘‘cat-faced’’ trees is be 
lieved by the writer to be the only 
of the pre 
operations. The 


now 


objectionable feature 


seribed 


burning 


extent of this not 


loss 1S 


known. From the fact that in prep 


aration for future prescribed burn- 


ing, needles and debris are being 


rakedt awav from ‘‘cat-faces.”’’ and 


sections being bucked out of 


are 
windfalls lving too close to stand 
cost of 
he 


losses nave not 


More 


ing live trees at an 


average 


only & cents per acre, it may 


surmised that 


past 


been of much significance 


data are needed 


It is realized that weather similar 
to that of the fall of 


‘r infrequent intervals 


1950 oeeurs 
Dur 


however. 


at rath 
ing practically every fall 
favorable weather periods of sev 
eral davs to two or three weeks oc- 

) nn" 


eu H 


hrough trial and error and 
with burning 


have been able 


through « xperience 


individuals 


several 


to judge when conditions are favor 
able 
not been developed, however, and 


Precise measurements 


as long as action must be based on 


chances for erro 


If 


is to be used as a 


pure judgment 


are always present prescribed 


burning tool in 
silvicultural operations and in re 
the ‘method 


duction of hazard 


ology of prescribed burning’’ must 


he developed 


Conclusions and Summary 


Large-scale preseribed burning 
Virgin 
Fort 


Apache Reservation have produced 


conducted in 


Ope rations 
ponderosa pine stands of the 


results of sufficient significance to 
varrant the present discussion an 
Redu 
tion in fire hazard has been of 


On 


considerable future study 


pat 


ticular significance the pre 


hot, 


damaging wild fires, started almost 


scribed burn areas 


numerous 


entirely bv lightning, burned over 


many hundreds of acres during the 


last three fire seasons previous to 


treatment. In contrast during the 


1951 fire season of almost unprece 
dented hazard and danger, follow 
to 


ing treatment, it was necessary 


have 


667 


that 


Sig 


ontrol only eight light fires 


burned a total area of 4 acres 


harmful results, such as 


nificant 


erosion, have not 


It 


ot dlense 


soil 


accelerated 


been observed is believed the 


thinning reproduction 


stands will prove beneficial. Burn- 


ing operations should be given con- 


siderably intensive study by 


more 


research organizations that a 


sO 


“methodology of preseribed burn 


ine’’ can be established 


The writer recommends that pre- 
scribed burning tests in ponderosa 


pine be continued, since they ap 


pear to be based on sound ecologi 


il concepts 
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A Wilderness Laboratory in Northern 
Minnesota 


rior Wilderness 


(Center. a pr ate project 


the advancement ol 

cal scien 
wilde 
been in 
L937 


direction since 


es with empha 


problems and 


rness 
es, has process of de 
under 
Lo 
the 
Min 


south 


and 
1949 


Lake, in 


velopment since 
scientific 
Basswood 
National 
Station 

eda ot Quetico 
Park Ontario (Fig. 1 
the international 
the 


cated on 
Forest of 
the 
Provineial 
Included 


Superior 


the is at 


nesota 


within area In 


which center is located are 


about several million acres of for 


ested lakeland, much of which re 
wilderness char 


United 


its original 
The 


States territory, 


tains 
acter surrounding 
which was cut over 
D885 and 1915 


isolated areas, in one of which the 


between except for 


buildings are placed), has not been 
materially disturbed by dur 
ing the intervening vears, except as 
to fish and wildlife 

The 
under the informal supervision of 


man 


research center is operated 


a committee of scientists designated 
by the Minnesota 
Toronto, and the U. S. Forest 
service 


Universities of 
and 
Because of the limited re 
sources of men, money, and mate 
ials, effort is concentrated on proj 
the 
accomplishment 
offered to 
who can be 


ects which give most promise 
of onstructive 
Howe er, 
all s 


in work of publie interest 


facilities are 


lentists assisted 

The project is privately financed 
by an individual who believes that 
primitive environment is valuable 
and 
His 
numerous canoe trips through the 
1919 helped create the 
desire to perpetuate the wilderness 
He 


our 


for the physical, mental, 


spiritaal health of people 


region since 


and to study its many aspects 


believes that as a 


people 


balanes perspective, and sense of 
best be 


knowledge of 


preserved by 
the 
mental problems of existence, and 
that personal contact with wilder 
concomitant to 


values can 


acquiring 


country is a 


this end 


ness 


Clifford E. Ahigren 
Quetico Superior 
Ely, Minn 


Forester i 


Wilderness 


« harg ’ 


Research Center, 
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Location of Quetieo-Superior Wilderness Research Center 


Because scientists have not ac 
quired enough of the basic tech 
nical knowledge of wilderness to be 
able to deal confidently with the 
many problems of its perpetuation, 
more fundamental studies in 
botany, entomology, fish and wild- 
life, forestry. and allied sciences 
are needed if this knowledge is to 
available before it is too 
late. At this 


modest attempt is made to provide 


become 
research center a 
assistance in gathering that infor- 
mation 

Staffed by technical and skilled 
labor and serviced for year-round 
the buildings 
carpentry machine 


occupancy, center's 


include a and 
shop, offices, and dining and sleep- 
The research build- 
Fig. 2) is equipped with 
balances, elementary 
and 
darkroom facilities, a small library, 


ing quarters. 
ing 
microscopes, 
chemical equipment, camera 
an herbarium of the region. ento- 
mological supplies, and the ordinary 
equipment necessary to manage a 
forest plantation. Materials, such 
as lumber and hardware, and equip- 
ment, such as canoes and camping 
Expeditions 
into the 
A gradu 


gear, are available 
undertaken 


remote parts of the area 


may thus be 


ate forester is in charge 


668 


Research Projects 

The 
of imdigenous coniferous species, 
165,000 


planted in annual increments since 


forest plantation, largely 


consists of about trees 
1938, and provides living material 
for continuous studies which may 
eventually have value in forestry 
Comprehensive records of plant- 
ings seed sources, and amounts and 
causes of mortality have been kept 
for the past four years 

Among the research projects car- 
ried on by the station are studies 
both practical forest 

problems and 


concerning 
management 
conditions. In 


basie 
ecological forest 
management, various techniques for 
the control of undesired brush and 
insect species have been tried, and 
the rate and type of 
brush invasion into various timber 
stands have been initiated. There 
are several projects concerned with 
the study and control of white pine 
blister rust, and the development of 
rust-resistant stock. Seedlings of 
important timber 
from seed sources within and with- 
out the state have been planted, 
and made on their 
growth and survival under north- 
ern Minnesota conditions. A con- 
siderable amount of time has been 
devoted to thinning and growth 


studies of 


trees acquired 


observations 
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studies on growth Norway 


secon 


pine. The utilization of black ash 
Ttorest 


studied 


Extensive 


product Is also being 


as i 


botanical and ento- 


mological collections and classifica 
The station 
2 000 


tions have been made 


herbarium contains about 


plants of the area, representing 94 
families and more than 500 species 
Phenological observations of 20 tree 
the effects of floods on 


species 


various conifers, factors affecting 


the growth of wild rice, and vegeta- 
tional succession studies in upland 
and swamp areas are other projects 
Daily 


weather records, including air and 


that are being conducted 


Water temperatures, precipitation, 
and lake levels are maintained 

In regard to the wildlife of the 
region, research projects have been 
initiated concerning small mammal 
islands of 
Basswood Lake, effects of the feed 


populations on several 


ing habits of deer and rabbits on 
vegetation, and a preliminary bird 
population study 

Because many of the projects are 
of long-term nature, conclusive re- 
sults cannot be expected for some 
of the 
as the ef- 
fect of flood on conifers, the wild 


time. However on several 


studies mentioned, such 
rice study, and chemical eradica 
tion of there 
certain 


brush are evident 


trends which merit brief 


discussion 
Effect of Flood 


high flood in 
watershed in 


the 
the 
spring of 1950 provided an excel- 


An unusually 
Basswood Lake 
lent opportunity to observe the ef 
fects of submergence on forest tree 
species 
flooded 
graphed 


Representative samples of 


trees were tagged, photo- 


and information regard- 


ing depth, period of submergence 


growth, and condition was re 


the 


check 


corded. Observations of same 


and unflooded trees 


made in 1951 


trees 
were 
classes, it 
balsam fir suffered 
than other 
ind that among the hard 
af- 
This result oceurred in all 
the 


Among the larger size 
was noted that 
heavier mortality any 
conifer, 
woods, birch 
fected 


localities 


paper was most 


where species 


Was 


present. Trends in other species 


Laboratory an¢ 


and size classes varied from place 
to place. 

Species differed in the degree to 
which their foliage was affected by 
submergence. For the smaller size 
classes, white spruce, white pine, 
jack pine, and Norway pine suf 
fered complete mortality of sub- 
merged black 
spruce and balsam fir showed little 


foliage, whereas 


damage. Larger size classes general 
ly had relatively little foliage ex 
posed to the flood. It noted 
that 
ber of needles per fascicle on the 


was 
there was an abnormal num- 
submerged portions of some of the 
young white pine. The range ran 
from 3 to 9 needles per fascicle, the 
normal number for white pine be 
ing 5. Following the flood, most of 
the recovered foliage on white pine 
Norway 


and pine showed a _ pale 


green color and was shorter than 
normal. White spruce showed the 
same conditions, but to a lesser de 


vree 


Wild Rice Study 


condi- 
wild 


An investigation of the 
tions affecting the growth of 
rice (Zizania aquatica var. angusti- 
Hitche 1950 


and 1951 in portions of Basswood 


folia was made in 


and other nearby bodies of 
Air 
tures, depths, types of bottom, and 
with 


Lake 


water and water tempera 


plant associates were noted, 
emphasis being placed on the ef 
feets of various depths and water 
Rafts and 


constructed 


level changes on the rice 


other apparatus were 
for the experimental determination 
of the latter 


Results, in general, indicate that 


headquarters building 


the 
proximately 


lesser depths (ap 
feet 
earlier and grew more vigorously 
than those at greater depths (ap- 
proximately four feet). For plants 
starting at a given depth, the effect 
water the 
early growth stages, which seem to 


plants at 


two developed 


of decreasing levels in 
be the most sensitive to change, was 
to promote development of the rice, 
water levels 


while increasing 


venerally retarded development. 


Chemical Brush Control 

In chemical eradication of brush, 
particular attention has been de- 
to the elimination of Ribes 
alternate host plants of the 
The two 
prevalent Ribes species in north 
eastern Minnesota the 
currant, R&R. triste, 
northern 


voted 
Spp., 
white pine blister rust 
are swamp 
the 


gooseberry, R. 


red and 
smooth 
hirtellum. The swamp red currant 
has an extensive underground stem 
and 


to laver and produce new 


system unusual regenerative 
ability 

sprouts. Since mechanical eradica- 
tion of this spe ‘jes is extremely dif- 
ficult and often results in excessive 
resprouting, efforts were made to 
find an effective 


herbicide 


and economical 
Two types of applications, foliage 
stub 
decapitation, 


treatments after 
made in mid 
June, early growing season for this 


spray and 


were 


region. Chemicals used were 2-4-5 
T and 2-4-D, 
mixture 


alone and in 50-5 
Concentrations 
9 000, 12.000, 15,000, 24,000 
parts, per million, in an aqueous 
solution for the foliage sprays, and 
in a No. 2 fuel oil base for the stub 


were 
and 





vr 


owing 


applied 


SPASO 
12.000 p 

results 
the stub 


labor 


Oosts 


eXamination i 


eld eradication 


Stub treatment might 


f used to supplement 
chanical eradication of trouble 


some bushes 


Opportunities Ahead 


Status of most of the work being 


done at the station is available for 
annual station prog 
technical 


from 


and 


ress 


reports 
Inforn 


notes 


ation some ol the 


dies Nas 


been incorporated in 


er publications and some = 1s 


esently being into 


master’s theses at the 


developed 
‘toral ane 


ersityv. of 


Minnesota, as a re- 
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sult of work done at the 
vraduate students 
For the 


foregoing 


future, certain 
being ex 


panded in scope and detail 


projects are 
Plans 


are being made for new studies 


concerning forest suc 


ession ana its 


relation to aesthetic and re 


ition- 


al values and associated manage 


ment problems, particularly 


regard to balsam fir 


vith 
This species, 
the supposed climax, is rapidly tak 

over In many areas, some ot 
vhich presently contain pine stands 
of generally more desirable aesthet 


and camping values 


In the early phases of develop- 
ment of this station, projects were 
chiefly the 


management point of view. The 


designed from forest 


present trend is more toward basic 
wilderness ecology studies 
of the 
region, 


Because 
character of the 
the 
vilderness areas of the 


unique 


one of last remaining 
ountry, it 
is believed that scientific work here 


can be of significance 


in adding to 
our knowledge of wilderness proces 


the 
regarding such 


ses and in forming basis of 


suitable policies 
areas 


Mail 


(Quetico-Superior 


the 
Wilderness Re- 
search Center either to Ely, Minn., 
or to 919 North Michigan A 
Room 2020, Chicago 11, Ill 


mav be addressed to 


venue, 





Thinning Yellow-Poplar in Second-Growth 
Upland Hardwood Stands’ 


Ten years of records of growth of individual trees and stands are pre 


sented here for high and low thinnings of two intensities in 30-year- 


old stands of yellow-poplar and associated species Conclusions drawn 


it this time apply only to cordwood production and may be subje ct to 


different interpretation later when 


ured and evaluated 


THINNING is one of the measures 
xr controlling growing stock so 
as to meet the objective of man 
agement, whether it be maximum 
volume of specific products, maxi- 
mum value production, or maxi 
mum rate of return on invested 
capital. By modifving structure 
and composition of stands, timber- 
stand-improvement measures such 
as thinning can make or break a 
production schedule. Stand im- 
provement is achieved through 
both intermediate and later euts. 

Specifically, the — silvieultural 
benefits of thinning are three: (1 
to reduce the time needed to pro- 
duce forest products, (2) to in- 
crease the total harvest, and (3) 
to augment the quality of vields. 

Total harvest can be increased 
partly through accelerated growth 
on selected stems, and partly 
through early salvage of merchan 
table individuals otherwise destined 
to die before harvest time. As for 
quality, it is enhanced when the 
full productive power of the soil 
is concentrated on selected trees of 
desirable species or superior stem 
form, preferably both. These are 
known principles—acceptable with 
Doubtless 
one or more of the effeets men 


out further research 


tioned result from almost any thin 
ning. There is more doubt eoncern- 
ng the best methods and the skill 
with which they are applied. Hence 
the specific or full benefits sought 
are seldom realized. This article 
s the first report of progress from 
a study designed to reveal the 
more effective methods of thinning 


This article is based on sample plots 
stablished in 1939 by Jesse H. Buell 
Statistical analyses wer: ontributed by 
Thomas C. Evans report on another 
hase of this study has heen published 
v the author (9) 


hoard-foot volumes can be meas 


Theoretical Features 


Successful thinning improves the 
space arrangement of crowns on 
the more desirable stems The 
method to use is the one best suited 
to local stand conditions, tree 
species, sites, and objects of man 
agement. Three main methods are 
used in commercial thinnings, low, 
high, and selection. The last takes 
out trees from both high and low 
levels, and is an outgrowth of a 
European procedure known as the 
sjorggreve method. There is no 
single best method; there is always 
a preferable one for the purpose 
sought 

In a /ow thinning, marking starts 
at a low level and proceeds toward 
a higher crown level. It provides 
a direct means of avoiding mor 
tality where it is normally heavy 
among the smallest trees. It tends 
to maintain a single story and 
serves also to eliminate deformed 
stems early, but rough stems—if 
present among the largest trees 
are left to usurp more and more 
space. Another disadvantage is 
that the small trees removed are ex 
pensive to handle, have little sale 
value, and may not Ipay for the cost 
of treatment 

In a high thinning, marking 
starts at a high level and proceeds 
downward but seldom enters the 
understory. It does not necessarily 
take the largest trees: it does re 
move the least promising and ex 
cess trees in the upper crown class 
The opportunity for selection of 
crop trees is better when operating 
in an overstory. The tendeney may 
be to maintain a two-storied stand, 
but objections to this method are 
few where markets provide an out 
let for trees to be cut 

Selection thinning resembles 
high thinning enough to share some 
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advantages. It always takes the 
larger trees, removing any ‘‘wolf- 
ish,’’ and poorly formed dominants 
incapable of satisfactory value in 
crement Suppressed understory 
trees that are big enough may be 
cut or may be tolerated because 
they offer no serious competition 
Some of the smaller ones may live 
long enough te provide pulpwood 
An object is to release intermediate 
trees to grow into the upper crown 
classes. Intensive repetition of this 
kind of cutting steps up quality 
of product. Its proponents claim 
that the residual stand plus sue 
cessive thinnings provide a maxi 
mum realization value 

A disadvantage may be some re 
duction in volume vields, increase 
in length of rotation, or both 
Small trees reserved may be in 
jured by the felling of large ones 
or may obstruct their removal 
Harvesting the biggest trees in an 
even-aged stand could deplete a 
stand of the most rapid growing 
individuals which are the potential 
parents of the next generation of 
trees. The selection method is used 
by the Danes in stands composed 
exclusively of superior strains (7, 
5, 11 

The Experiment 


A series of permanent sample 
plots was laid out in 1938 on the 
Fernow Experimental Forest in 
West Virginia 

Two degrees and two kinds of 
thinning are there compared with 
unthinned control plots in five sep 
arate treatments. The degree of 
cutting was none, moderate, or 


heavy” and the kind was high or 


*Light, Grade A, thinnings were not 
tried because they have been generally 
disappointing in both European and 
American practice. Avoiding both light 
and extremely heavy cutting, the treat 
ments tested here correspond to Hawley’s 

grades ‘‘B’’ moderate, and ‘‘C’’ 
heavy thinning. The more severe Grade 
D thinning and the very heavy Grade FE 
‘faeeretion cutting’’ logically come later 
when regeneration is desired. Less ap 
propriate as intermediate cuts, they are 
more useful as a prelude to final harvest 
Grades D and E resemble reproduction 
cuttings in the shelterwood system 


Se aE ONL 


oo ether ean seca meson th 





nations of these methods 


ite the thinning treat 


there 


tour 


tested So far has 


thinning 


one 
a method to use can 
by experimental results 
volumes of wood taken out 
products 

the re 

e here 

start 

and 


at 10 ve 


stocks 
ars 
wh, and 
indicated by 
» stand ele 


+ 
en 


Starting Conditions and 
Immediate Effects 


ithe: 
lhe 


quality 


site 
mwing 
nw-poplar 29 to 

vas most abundant 
to SO square feet 
The associate 


reasing 


OAK s at n 


1 
ana 


vhite ash. Most 


abundant additional 
esented wer interior 
ending 

vere 

eust, hiek 

aspen 
hestnut 
Leeel 


sassatras 


eberrv. blue dog 


hhazel and 


the usual 


DOSSONSt 


ties Of se 


irreeular md growth in 


cluding remnants of old growth 


The basal area of holdover trees 


13 inches db.) thie lara r. varied 
from 0 to 35 square feet 
They 
the O0.4-acr 


of these 


per aere 
all 24 of 
Eicht 
un 
the 16 


were removed fron 
plots installed 
plots were kept as 
Each of 
test plots were then thinned. This 
followed the pro 


cedure in reserving the better trees 


cheeks 


thinned 
usual 


operation 


and designating others for removal 


Non-pulping species were cut for 
firewood. Pulp trees were not cut 


inless would vield at least 


they 
two sticks. Of the 16 plots 8 were 
thinned heavily and 8 moderately 
Bach + plots 
thin 


group of 8 included 


from above ‘corown 


and 4 
This design provided 


marked 


ning”? from below (*‘low 


thinning’ 


a contrast in thinning intensity and 


an independent 
method 


comparison ot 


within each intensity. The 


initial stock is 
Table 1 
the 


happened to 


effect on vrowlng 
The 
plots to be thinned 


shown in figures in 


dicate that 


f below have a 


ron 


vreater average starting volume 


than those thinned from above 


llowever. the 


vith 


cut 
that 


more 


the 


former were 


heavily the result 
vrowing stocks left were more near 


+ 


terms of percentage of 
the 


twice as much 


equal In 


basal areas removed, heavy 


Yr TOOK about 


j nehes d.b.l ind 
Althoug! 


removal of 


irger, 1 


check plots were not thinned 


residual old-growth 


Includes holdovers removed, 
ereent of original 


g stock in 1938 


AND 


Check 


unthinned 


distribution 
Heldovers taken 
rhinnings 
Mortality 


lota 


broken 


Amount 


Its distribution 
Holdovers taken Pit) 
None 
broken 11 
100 


rhinnings 
Mortality 
Total 


Trees 4.5 inches d.b.h. and larger. 


ind 


trees 
thinnings, 


Vout 
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While mark- 
removed a higher 
did 
pro- 


Vas 


as the moderate one 


ing from below 
than 
the 


removed 


percentage of the trees 


the marking from above 


portion of volume 


nearly the same for the two meth- 


ods 
The 


wholly 


not 
LOL 


control areas re 


without cutting. Though 


these plots were unthinned, the re- 
moval of hold-over trees eliminated 
fur- 


irregularities and 


additional 


undesirable 


nished some space 


vrowth, A 


trees and greater 


development of voung 
larger number of 
volumes were cut from each thinned 
plot. These were distributed among 
Table 
above. 


the 
a. 


10 percent of 


treatments as shown 1n 


heavy thinning fror 


trees removed were 
broken in 
The other 


treatments broke only 5 percent of 


ut because they vere 


felling marked trees 


the trees. In practice some allow- 


t-inch 
their opportunity for 


exclude 


saplings 
nhanced 
broken others, in 


trees 


ind 


MES CI 


Moderate 
A hove Below 


Trees per ac 


Percent of cut 


63 
100 10 
Cubie feet 


271 


per aere 
475 
Percent of cut 
83 
11 
6 
100 
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* STock, Its 10-YEAR GROWTH, AND AVERAGE ANNUAL YIELD 
ACRE FROM THINNING TREATMENTS 
Check Moderate Heavy 
Unthinned A bove Below Above Be 


Growing stock volume 
Original stock in 1938 
Left after eut 1939 
On hand in 1949 

Yield in ten years 
From growth 


From initi: 


trees 4.5 inches in d.b.h 


feet 


S9o0 


1,242 
Percent 


S 
7.4 10.8 0.4 


or larger, to a 4-inch outside-bark top 


uur’s tables for upland hardwoods 
Periodie annual ¢ wth percent based on stock left 1939; eut-plus growth percent 


} 
ance must be made for incidental 
destruction of this kind, especially 
in the removal of wolf and hold- 
over trees, but no treatment that 
cuts or breaks down too many small 
trees is advisable, because the sap- 
lings may have to supply the re- 


eruits for future stocks 


Timber Cut and Grown in 
Ten Years 


The yield of merchantable wood 
in the first deeade following five 
treatments is shown in Table 3. 

Two to three times as much wood 
was deliberately harvested in heavy 
as in moderate thinning (see line 5 
of Table 3 If, for the moment, 
the inequality of the initial ‘‘take’’ 
be disregarded, considering only 
the subsequent 10-year volume- 
growth, the two heavy thinnings 
were both inferior (see line 4, 
Table 3). On the same basis it ap- 
pears best to thin only moderately 
or not at all (between these two 
treatments there was no significant 
cubic-foot difference in growth 
The short-term volume increment 
was best from treatment reserving 
the largest quantities of growing 
stock per acre. Timber growers, 
however, rightly appreciate an op- 
portunity to obtain intermediate 
yields as early as possible, and 
may be loath to thin only moderate- 
lv if such a cutting leaves too high 
an investment in wood capital 

The highest growth percents are 
obtainable from the smallest trees 
and lightest stands, but such per- 


vased on origin ing before thinning as shown in line 1 


cents have little meaning when 
considered without respect to in- 
vestment in land, costs of manage 
ment, and level of growth in units 
of volume or value per acre. Too 
often a high percentage of wood 
growth means only the temporary 
scarcity of wood capital in tree 
sizes suitable for commercial pro 
duction 

The difference in basal-area vield 
in favor of thinning was significant 
either with or without the basal 
area of holdovers cut. Comparable 
analysis failed to reveal any sig 
nificant difference in basal-area 
yields assoviated with the severity 
or method of eutting 

The eurrent average yields in 
merchantable cubie feet (Table 3 
show the combined effect of vol- 
umes cut and grown. If both the 
10-vear growth and the initial cut 
are thus included in the yield, all 
four methods of thinning appear 
beneficial, but it so far seems best 
to thin heavily from below (see 
data in lines 6 or 7 of Table 3 
The weakness here is that after 
only 10 vears the preference is in 
favor of the treatment that arbi- 
trarily extracted the heaviest cut 
It tends to mask the possibility that 
growth after thinning from below 
may have been somewhat reduced 
by the heavier cut. Wood-vield 
percentage figures (see last two 
lines of Table 3) suggest thinning 
heavily from above rather than 
from below. The results from the 
second deeade will be more helpful 
and may modify the inferences 
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drawn here. Meanwhile the effect 
of stand density on current diam- 
eter growth and of thinning on 


stand character deserves considera- 


tion. 


Relation of Stand Density to 
Growth of Potential Crop Trees 


The diameter increment of those 
individual yellow-poplars that sur- 
vive 10 years decreases steadily and 
directly with increase in the den- 
sity of the stand that surrounds 
them. The increment of individual 
trees in all crown classes except 
suppressed was studied on tempo- 
rary plots within the permanent 
plots. On each of 192 cireular 
0.07-acre plots (radius 31.2 feet 
with a sample vellow-poplar at the 
center, all trees 1 inch in d.b.h. and 
larger were measured. The current 
average diameter growth of the 
sample trees was then plotted over 
the average density of the compet- 
ing stand in 1949.8 This gave the 
regression curve and formula of 
Figure 1. Within the range of 
densities observed, these relations 
are strictly linear. 

Rhododendron and laurel were 
absent on these 192 plots. On 46 
other plots these Ericaceous shrubs 
formed an understory 10 to 15 feet 
high. Here a similar analysis of 
the growth of vellow-poplar sample 
trees (all classes except suppressed 
produced a similar curve that is 
slightly (i.e. about 0.1 inch) but 
not significantly lower. The cor- 
responding loss in periodic annual 
volume growth is small, amounting 
in this instance to about 0.29 cubic 
feet per tree or 8 to 10 eubic feet 
per acre. In view of this insignif- 
icant retardation of crop trees by a 
heavy understory, the expense of 
removing rhododendron is best de- 
ferred until final harvest. It ean 
be more economically handled then 
as a blanket measure and as a more 
timely one in promoting regenera- 
tion of desirable species 

The design of this study does not 
show whether the slightly slower 


"The stand density index, or S.D.1., 
used as the independent variable in this 
analysis is based on Reineke’s principle 
6) as used in Sehnur’s formula: Log 
number of trees 3.364 — 1.4987 log 
of average d.b.h. for the upland mixed 
oak type in the East (7 


aL be edn i se i ANE 
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growth of trees in the presence of 
rhododendron is due to the under- 
story or whether both the presence 
of the bushes and the slower growth 
rate have a common cause in some 
soil condition or site factor. Ree- 
ords over two years at the Coweeta 
Hydrologic Laboratory, however, 
show that the elimination of a 
rhododendron and laurel under- 
story resulted in an annual increase 
of 3.64 acre-inches of run off, 
amounting to over 10 percent of 
the annual rainfall. This suggests 
that during a drought a heavy un- 
derstory may deprive a_ timber 
stand of water needed to sustain 
growth 
A corresponding minor reduc- 
tion in growth in stand volume is 
undoubtedly associated with heavy 
rhododendron underbrush, but here 
the relation of growth to stand den- 
sity is curvilinear. The growth of 
stands follows a different course be- 
eause it is normally affected not 
only by additions through ‘‘in 
growth’’ but also by subtractions 
through mortality. Inereased vol 
ume growth does not accompany 
decreased stand density beyond a 
certain optimum range of stocking 
S.D.I. 200 to 240. The trend of 
current volume growth of a stand 
reaches a maximum for certain 
favorable densities. wherein the 
growth of vellow-poplars is 


2 inches in 10 years 


Thinning in Relation to Stand 
Characteristics 


The net effect of thinning on 
various stand characteristics is 
shown in Table 4. The data on 
basal area reveal no statistically 
significant differences. They sug- 
gest that all thinnings increased 
growth slightly with minor differ- 
ences between treatments. Diameter 
increase in a tree of average basal 
area was greatest on the check 
plots (Table 4 This, however, is 
ascribed in part to the mechanieal 
increase in average diameter owing 
to the loss of 66 trees—a relatively 
heavy mortality of small stems on 
unthinned check plots. Mortality 
was less after thinning moderately 
from above, but 19 trees were lost, 
probably because this method fails 
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Fic. 1 In undisturbed stands, or between successive cuts in thinned stands, the 
average current growth of individual yellow-poplars decreases directly with increas 
ing density of stand as shown. By contrast, up to a point, volume growth of the 
stand tends simultaneously to increase. See Figure 2. 


Tass 4.—Ner Errect or 10 Years’ GrowTH oN STAND PER ACRE, AVERAGE SIZB 
AND SPACING Or TREES, AND DENSITY OF GROWING STOCK 


Check Moderate Heavy 
Trees and saplings* unthinned Above 3elow Above Below 


Stand Stems 

1939 0F $10 311 

Change - 6 - lo + 12 + 59 

1949 22 
Basal area Square feet 

1939 7$ 75 

Change 2 - 3 - FE + 34 

1949 i : 23 2 109 
Diameter average tree Inches 

1939 5 5 5.8 

Change - 3 + 1.1 

1949 ; 3. 6.9 
Distance between trees Feet 

1939 9.3 9.5 10.3 11.8 

Change 6 + 0.1 — 0.2 —1.0 

1949 : 9. 9. 10.1 10.8 
Stand density Index* 

1939 eae 2% 180 115 

Change : sites + 62 + 24 

1949 265 5 242 139 

‘Stems 2.5 inches d.b.h. and larger. The 1939 figures are from measurements 

after thinning that year. Changes are net effects of ingrowth (new stems), accretion 

larger stems), and, on the check plots, mortality (lost stems) 

*Reineke’s S.D.I. as used here are averages for all 0.4-acre plots in each treat 

ment. Literally each index denotes the number of trees per acre a stand of that 
density will have when the average diameter of the trees reaches 10 inches. 
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to improve spacing among small 


trees. Heavy treatments, by pro- 
viding growing space for saplings, 
added to the 


larger trees, the 


nusibers of 2.5-inch 
net 


being five times as great after both 


and increase 


heavy thinnstags as after thinning 
moderately from below. 
reduce stand 


Some thinning to 


density was worth while, judging 
by the data on number or size of 
stems, but the differences in neither 
severity hor direction of thinning 
were significant. In fact, by means 
of none of the usval criteria (1.e. 
changes in number of stems, basal 
could any sta 
attached to 


associated 


area, volume 
tistical significance be 
the small differences 
with thinning from 
from belew. 

When the amount and kind of 
thinning is disregarded, the rela- 
tion of the annual volume growth 
on these plots to the initial stands 
can be shown as curves. Then the 
maximum growth, about 115 cubic 
feet, developed from stands of 
about 1,500 eubie feet, S.D.1. 220, 
and basal area 95* (Fig. 2). These 
peaks suggest that those interested 
in maximum cubic volume produc- 
tion should thin moderately. 


or 


above versus 


Stocks reduced by thinning are 
often restored or even increased in 
the next 10 years, especially those 
with a well established understory. 
In that ingrowth as well as 
stem enlargement adds to the total. 
The narrowing of the spacing be- 
tween 1939 and 1949 on the more 
heavily cut plots is due mainly to 
ingrowth. 


case 


The spacing after the thinning in 
1939 can be approximated by the 
use of rules of thumb which relate 
the average distance in feet be- 
tween stems 4.5 inches in d.b.h. and 
larger to average diameter (D) in 
inches. The check plots were spaced 
at 1.7 D. Moderate thinning ex- 


‘Intensive application of selection 
thinning in young coniferous stands in 
Denmark aims at a basal area of 80 
square feet per acre (5, 11). With very 
tolerant hardwoods, however, the level 
of stock compatible with maximum an 
nual increment is apparently higher. For 
example the greatest growth in basal 
area of beech has been maintained in 
stands of 100 to 150 square feet per acre 
(4). 


tended this to 1.9 or 2.0 D and 
heavy thinning to 2.5 D. 

Wilson (10) proposes that space 
requirements related to tree 
height. This is theoretically pref- 
erable, but more difficult in prac- 
tice. On the thinned plots in 1939 
the average space between all trees 
2 varied 


be 


2.5 inches and larger from 
14 to 26 percent of the height of 
dominant yellow-poplars. With un- 
derstocked plots included. the 10- 
year annual volume growth per 
acre decreased roughly as follows 
with increased space between trees: 
Growth=135—5 (f—14) 13.6 eubie feet 
where f = spacing in terms of per- 
centage of average height of domi- 
nant yellow-poplar. The standard 
error of 13.6 cubic feet seems some- 
what high. Growth can be esti- 
mated a little more closely from the 
relationships shown in Figure 2. 
Comparable standard errors of esti- 
mates of growth from these curves 
are 12.6 for the volume base, 11.7 
for basal area, and 11.5 for S.D.L. 


Thinning in Relation to Tree 
Classes 


The trees composing an upland 
hardwood type to be thinned may 
be classified on the basis of com- 
mercial importance, shade _toler- 
ance, or size. 

In this instance the more valu- 
able species are also the larger, 
dominant, and relatively intolerant 
ones. Based on the number of cubic 
feet grown per square foot of stock 
left following any given treatment, 


67% 
the major intolerant species grew 
fast as did 


the minor and more tolerant ones. 
To favor the more important spe- 


two to three times as 


cies, in this situation a heavy thin- 
ning from above is indicated as de- 
The effect of thinning on 
composite diameter-growth of all 
graphically 


sirable. 


species was analyzed 


by Dwight’s confrequeney method 
(8). It showed the average 10-year 
diameter increment of most diam- 
eter classes between 6 and 14 inches 
on unthinned plots to be exceeded 
by about 0.2 inch under moderate 
thinning and 0.5 inch under heavy 
thinning; these are moderate in- 
creases. But a heavy thinning from 
either above may have 
very striking effect in accelerating 
diameter growth of certain crowded 
tree The 7- and 8-inch 
yellow-poplars of intermediate 
crown illustrate this effect. 
Their average periodic growth was 
stepped up from 59 to 210 percent. 
Response to thinning hinges on 
which size class was the more 
crowded and which the more com- 
pletely freed from the competition 
of its neighbors. Hence an owner’s 
choice of method can and should 
be influenced by both stand con- 
gestion and the tree size he wishes 
most to favor. 


or below 


classes. 


class 


For good production of quality 
products, neither the growth per 
tree nor the growth per acre need 
equal the maximum rate. Some in- 
termediate rate of volume growth 
ean lead to maximum increment in 
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value of products. To reach this 


goal in mixed stands, it Is essen 


tial to improve species composition 


in the thinning Thus im 
the thinned 


eventually vield 


process 


proved plots will 


greater average 
\ olun 


values per unit of 


Conclusion 


ngle thinning in young yel 


low-poplar stands increased cur 
rent yields slightly but perceptibly 
10-vear period. A 


thinning will 


and at 


over a program 


hasten in 

returns elerate 

opment ot favored 
] 


essarily inere 


trees 
asing total 
‘a long period any more 
of lighter cut 

induces 
than 
at rela 


te rvals may be 


thinning 
prouting 
if used 
just 
Thinning 


may aug 


ment ultimate volume vields mostly 


through salvage of trees that would 


otherwise die of 


suppression In 


these tests wo devrees and two 
method have not so far 


iably different ef 


utting 
had an appre 
fects on gross yields from zero age 
ing thinnings.* 
increased through 
marking the eut 
is experiment, by 
etter individuals and 
defi 


quality 


all thinned stands are 
stem 
ased value 


in future 


diameter growth of all reserved 
trees was increased only 0.2 inch 
by moderate and 0.5 inch by heavy 
the 


creases ranged up to 2.0 inches for 


thinning, corresponding — in- 
one prevalent and promising class 
of tree, the 8-inch yvellow-poplars 
with intermediate crown develop- 
ment. The diameter growth of in 
dividual crop trees declines direct- 
ly with increases in stand density 
of neighboring that 
them. While this decline can readi- 
lv be 


thinnings, 


trees crowd 


checked through judicious 
the growth 
will be affected if 


the thinnings are too heavy or too 


volume per 


acre adversely 


frequent Densities optimum for 
good management appear more im 
the method of thin 


ning used in attaining these densi 


portant than 


ties. On the plots observed in the 
the highest 
crowth in volume was found where 
the 

S.D.I 


present study current 
density ranged from 
240. Although the 
highest total vield so far (one thin 


initial 
200 to 


ning plus 10 years’ growth) oe- 
where the initial density 
from 84 to 140, the total 
yield after several well timed thin- 


curred 


ranged 


nings in the life of the stand may 


eventually be about the same for 


all of the densities 

In the tests to date there is no 
clear quantitative evidence favor 
ing marking a thinning from above 
from below as a fixed 
Rather 
that this choice should be based on 


instead of 
principle the indication is 
observation of the elevation within 


the forest canopy where desirable 


stand elements are most congested 
Abnormally short, living crowns on 
prospective crop trees indicate 
‘learly the place as well as approxi- 
the time when thinning is 


Thus, choice of 


mately 


most needed ; 
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method should be based on the need 


for release of those tree-size classes 


capable of, 
production of 
the 
was not tested in this study 
since the tested extremes of 
ning 


show 


and scheduled for, the 
desired products 
thinning 
But 
thin- 
below 


selection method of 


only from above and 


little difference so far. it is 


logical to infer that the more flex- 


ible seleetion 


10 


11 


method is best 
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Compression Failures 
Living Conifers 


WHEN 
noticed in the sawmill, 
the defect is usually attributed to 


COMPRESSION FAILURES are 


lumber at 
careless felling or rough handling 
in logging operations. Yet compres- 
sion failures also occur in the boles 
The 


such failures is not generally recog- 


of living trees. existence of 
nized by foresters, and the subject 
mentioned in 
literature. In 


has seldom been 


American forestry 
this paper we shall summarize pre 


vious investigations, describe a 


clear instance of compression fail- 
ure in living eastern white pine 


Pinus strobus L and consider 


the silvicultural implications of the 
phenomenon 
dis- 


The failures 


cussed here are injuries involving 


compression 


only part of the cross section of the 
limited 
are possible because normal wood 


living stem. Such failures 


is much stronger in tension than 


When green wood 


In cor pression 


is bent, failure in compression 
usually precedes failure in tension 
Therefore, compression failure can 
occur in a living stem without com- 
plete breakage, provided that the 
force imposed by a snow load or 
by wind is great enough to cause 
but 


failure in 


failure in compression, not 


to cause ten 


sufficient 
sion 


Previous Investigations 


In 1914 Markwardt (4 
ported an unequivocal case of com- 
failure in the bole of a 
He tentatively attrib- 
uted the failure to a storm which 
occurred about 1898. The first Eu- 


ropean discussion of a similar in- 


first re- 


pression 


living tree 


jury was published in 1925 by a 


Swiss forester, von Greverz (3 
ridges 


the 
these 


w ho deseribed pronounced 


er swellings on one side of 


trunks of silver fir. Under 
ridges, spaced 12 to 16 inches apart, 


he found well-defined failures ex- 


tending to the center of the stem. 


Von Greverz inferred that the in- 


sections described in this 
article were provided by Professor H. J. 
Lutz, of the Yale School of Forestry, who 
suggested and directed this study 


‘The pine 


in the Boles of 


juries were compression failures, 
the 


also 


on leeward side of the stem. 
He the 


cambium and the subsequent for- 
mation of wider growth layers over 


noted a rupture of 


the lines of failure. Hans Burger, 
later 
similar conelusions (2 

The 


compression 


another Swiss, presented 


swellings associated with 


failures are usually 
separate from each other, extend- 
ing diagonally around a portion of 
the 


Tregubov (5 


stem. In a case reported by 
, however, spruce and 
on a hilltop in the 


exhibited 


pine growing 
Dinarie Alps ridges ar 
Andrew’s 
these 


an alternating compres 


ranged in the form of St 


crosses Tregubov ascribed 
ridges to 
sion of the stem in two directions, 
as-a result of twisting by winds 
Trees exposed to strong winds 
from only one side showed ridges 
running in oye direction only. 

the 


most detailed investigations of the 


Trendelenburg has made 
natural com- 
1936 he de- 


Norway 


wood formed over 
failures. In 


seribed 6 a 


pression 
stand of 
Picea Abies (1h. 
in Wiirttemburg, Germany. which 


spruce Karst 


had been damaged by a storm in 
1930 


extended to the center of the stem 


Compression failures often 


and 
than 


occasionally involved more 
two-thirds of the 
During the spring of 1931, 


growth 


Cross Sec- 
tion 
a somewhat broader laver 
began to form around the injured 
portion of the stem, whereas growth 
on the uninjured side was almost 
suspended. Subsequent growth lay 
ers over the failure were partic- 
ularly broad, forming a rounded 
ridge 

In a later studv (7), Trendelen 
investigated the nature of 
the wound tissue more closely. He 
found that 


sion wood had formed between the 


burg 


pronouneed compres- 
ridges on the injured side of the 
the 
Small green sam- 


though stem re 


mained vertical. 


tree, even 


ples of this compression wood and 
of the wood from adjacent ridges 
were tested in compression paral- 
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Francois Mergen and 
Herbert I. Winer' 
New Haven, 
Conn. 


Yale School of Forestry, 


lel to the grain. The compression 


wood proved superior in modulus 
of electricity, fiber stress at pro- 
portional limit, maximum crush- 
ing strength, and work to propor- 
tional limit. On the other hand, 
wood from the ridges showed a re- 
from 
propor- 


markable ability to recover 
the 
tional limit, together with greater 


deformation beyond 
plasticity and work to maximum 
This 
of properties permits the wood of 
the 
deformation as it 


load unusual combination 


ridge to withstand abnormal 
develops and, 
eventually, to restore the original 
strength and rigidity of the stem 
and 
ciated compression wood are usual- 


Swellings or ridges asso- 
lv limited to the injured segment 
of the stem. However, Trendelen- 

reported an exceptional 
which the of a 
Norway spruce was extensively torn 


burg (7 
case in cambium 
near the compression failure. The 
tree responded by forming a layer 
of compression wood on the wind- 
ward side, with a typical swelling 
at the level of the failure. 


Compression Failures in Eastern 
White Pine 

In 1945 H. J. Lutz noticed pro- 

the trunks of 

eastern white pine growing in the 

Yale near Keene, N. H 

These ridges extended diagonally 


nounced ridges on 


Forest 


around the stems for as much as a 
third 
truding from 0.2 to 0.5 inch. 
of the occurred between 
breast height and the base of the 
live crown, on the side of the trunk 
the 1938 


of their cireumference, pro- 


Most 


ridges 


leeward with respect to 
Some of the affected 
inclined by this 


suffered 


hurricane. 
had 


otherwise they had 


trees been 
storm ; 
no apparent injury. 

Figure 1 


radial sections 


from a pruned white pine which 


shows 


had grown in a loamy sand on a 
flat, unprotected site. In 1938 this 
tree had a d.b.h. of & inches and 
feet high. The hurricane 
inclined the tree about 20 degrees 
from the vertical. Two 8-foot logs 


was 42 








were cut in 1945, 
through the swellings 
the left of 
butt low: the 
the second log appears at the right 
At least 
is visible in each 


the se 


and each was 


The 
Figure 1 is 


sawed 
section at 
from the section from 
one compression failure 
internode above 
branch whorl. The fail 
t the 


most 
infiltrated 


ond 


ures are onspicuous In 
outer 
the 


failures is a bros 


rings, where resin 


zone of failure Cov 
laver 
pression 

swellings 

size with the extent o 
In this tree, of ours 
wood 

than if the 


mained vertical 


compression 


thi 


probably 
ker m had re 
An enlarged view of part of the 
Fig 
greater detail 


right-hand section shows 


a typical failure 





denned compre 
the 


yvood formed in 1938 


ss.0n il 


esin has darkened outer 


incl the 


The 


separated 


bark and cambium evidently 
the 
leaving a long cavity, 


from wood during 
the storm, 
A small sec- 
extends about 0.1 
inch from the cavity into the 1939 
vrowth This 
have occurred after the original in- 


now filled with resin 
ondary failure 


laver failure must 
jury, as a result of moderate winds 
of 


evident 


acting reduced 
that the 
swelling was most pronounced dur- 
ing the period from 1940 to 1943, 
after which thicker 


upon a 
streneth. It is 


zone 


increments on 
the shoulder of the ridge began to 
The 


sion wood between the ridges shows 


soften its outline. compres- 
many conspicuous traumatic radial 
Wood formed on the 


of the 


resin duets 


tension (windward) side 
tree appears normal 
Figure 3 illustrates the distribu- 


tion of compression failures and 


associated ridges or swellings in 
sections from another white pine, 
split between the 1938 and 1939 
growth Most of the 

Pa 


of failure run at an angle of about 


lavers lines 


60 degrees with the stem axis 


Silvicultural Implications 


Although less common than other 


tvpes of wind damage, compres- 


In addi- 


tion to the examples just deseribed, 


sion failures are not rare 


they have been observed in eastern 


ure 
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trom the reght-tnand section of Fig. 1 


zone of failure and has filled the cavity between the 
first growth layer of 


the swelling 


white pine and 
Ait. 
near 


red pine (Pinus 
in the Eli Whitney 
New Conn., 
and in Norway spruce in the Rain- 
Forest 

Windsor, Conn. 


resinosa 
Forest, Haven, 


bow Plantations, near 

Compression failures are appar- 
ently most common in young trees 
with tall, slightly-tapered 
which are easily whipped by the 
wind. 


stems 


Dense pole timber stands 
are particularly subject to this in- 
jury if they have recently been 
thinned. The that 
predispose trees to wind breakage 
make 
simple compression failures under 


same factors 


also them susceptible to 
a less severe stress 

As shown in Figure 1, the ridges 
or swellings covering most compres- 
failures become 
within a few vears 


sion pronounced 
Although these 
diagnostic ridges are gradually ob- 
they remain 

more than a decade. A 
Sitka (Picea 
(Bong.) Carr.) was marked by a 
for at least 19 
estimated from Anderson’s photo- 


for 
failure in 


secured, visible 


spruce sitchensis 


swelling vears, as 
graph (1 

A tree which has sustained com- 
pression failures is ordinarily un- 
desirable for sawtimber. 
the affected part log 
break during and 
the layer of compression wood may 


Boards 
of a 
sawing, 


from 
often 
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be equally objectionable. An in 
jured tree is also subject to further 
wind damage. Winds blowing to- 
ward its weakened side may later 
cause complete breakage, character- 
ized by a brash tension failure in 
the plane of the old compression 
failure. For these reasons, trees 
that show ridges indicative of com- 
pression failure should usually be 
removed. In salvage operations 
following severe windthrow and 
breakage, one should suspect the 
presence of compression failures in 
all slender, tall trees, especially if 
they are leaning 


Summary 


apo BECO TE Bigs TEE cers Catt AERO 


Compression failures in living 
trees can occur without complete 
breakage of the stem, provided the 
force imposed by snow loads or 
wind is great enough to cause the 
leeward side of the bole to fail in 


compression, but not sufficient to 
cause tension failure on the wind 
ward side. Several European for 
esters have reported this phenom- 
enon in stands of pole-size coni- 
fers. This paper reports similar 
injuries to eastern white pine, red 
pine, and Norway spruce in New 


SER PaO It ex 


Hampshire and Connecticut 


ia 
+ 


A zone of compression wood, 
marked by diagnostic ridges or 
swellings, usually develops on the 
injured side of the stem. This proe- 
ess tends to restore the original a 
strength of the stem, but it also in- cde Yast wear Se io 


creases the cull volume in sawtim- ae nattae tO 





ber. Moreover, injured trees are 

susceptible to breakage during later J : 

y “1 Fic. 3.-Stem sections from another white pine, showing natural compression failures. 
Whenever possible. such Left: Diagnostic ridges on the stem, with the bark removed. Center: Inside view of 
trees should be recognized and re the same section (the outer shell of compression wood), split between the 1938 and 


storms 


¢ . 1939 growth lavers. The secondary compression failures mirror the original injuries 
moved from the stand in salvage ‘ : . 

: ; Right: Core of the stem (1938 growth layer exposed), showing irregular lines of 
cuttings and other operations buekled fibers 
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Surveying for Pole Blight 


undetermined cause, 


A DISEASE of 
‘*pole blight 


s serious 


known as 


lv threatening the future commer 


cial stands of western white 
Pinus 

Idaho and adjacent Montana 
Washington The 


north in Canada 


pine 
monticola in northern 
and 
eceurs 


disease 


and was 


farther 
recently i 


British 


reports 


, 
Columbia The ad 


vance svinptoms of the 
been deseribed by workers 
1, 2,3 The 
frequently 


Various 


blight occurs most 


pole-size stands of 


to 100 vears of 


approximately 40 


age and in white pine stands in 
association. with all other important 
ies of the region, primarily 


tree spe 


western larch, western hemlock, 


western red cedar, and grand fir 

Pol blight was first observed by 
Forest Serv 
Kootenai National 
1929. It 
attention of 
but did not 
eoncern until about 
During World War IT only 
oceur- 
1948 a 
study of the disease was 
the 
Investi 


personnel of the U.S 


ive on the For- 


est, Montana, in has at 
tracted intermittent 


foresters ever since 
ause 
1940 


limited information on its 
obtained 


serious 


ence was but in 
‘ooperative 


1 by 


Division of Forest 


initiate the Forest Service; 
Insect 
gations, Bureau of Entomology and 
Division of 
iu of Plant 


Agricultural 


Plant Quarantine; the 


Forest Pathology. Bure 


Soils and 


Engineering, U.S 


Industry, 
Department of 
andthe School of 
of Idaho 


undertaken by 


Agriculture 
Forestry. University One 


work 


pl ase oft the 


the Division of Forest Pathology 


was to determine the range of the 
disease and the acreage affected 


Survey Methods 
A survey 


to determine the 


1949 


limits of 


was initiated in 
southern 
pole blight. Airplanes, flown at 
used to locate 
Detailed in 


} 


\ 
Dy 


low elevations, were 
pole-blighted areas 
spections were later made 


ground crews. It was found at that 
time that the characteristi 
tops of blighted trees and the short 


} 


needles 


ellow 


and of terminal 


ness of 


growth could be readily observed 


from the air. The aerial observa- 
tions were made at 250 to 500 feet 
above the tree tops and the drain- 
ages were systematically flown on 
the contour, with drops down the 
slope for several successive tours 
when necessary. The results of this 
have been de 


initial air survey 


scribed by Fowler (3). Extensive 


were made along similar 
lines in 1950 and 1951 


Most pole-sized white pine stands 


surveys Ss 


were thus inspected in 1950, with 
the exception of several large areas 
Na- 


on the Kootenai and Cabinet 


Ernest Wright and 

Donald P. Graham 

Pathologist and junior forester, 
tively, Division of Forest Pathology, Bu 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri 
cultural Engineering, U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture 


respec 


tional Forests in western Montana, 
Those 


was suffi 


which were scouted in 1951. 
areas where the disease 
ciently prevalent to be seen from 


the air visited by ground 
for 


verification. 


were 


crews closer observation and 


the 
blight on 


In determining presence or 
the 


ground, the rating system described 


pole 


absence of 


by Buchanan and associates (2 


Was 
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Survey Results 


In presenting a tabulation of the 
results of the pole blight surveys, 
the area data were computed from 
national forest sectionalized maps 
and from records made by field 
crews. They include all blight areas 
both within the forest boundaries 
and in the surrounding forested 
areas. The national forest names 
hereafter referred to represent the 
entire locality and cover a more 
extensive acreage than that only 
within the forest boundaries. Ap- 
proximately 25,000 miles were 
flown, and some 50,000 miles were 
traveled in motor vehicles in con- 
ducting these surveys from 1949 
to 1951 

Table 1 shows a total of 270 areas 
of various sizes affected by pole 
blight. Ground crews examined 
and verified 83 of these areas prior 
to 1950, 101 in 1950, and 86 in the 
1951 field season A few of the 
locations were previously reported 
as suspected areas by forestry 
workers and others, but confirma 
tion was lacking. Approximately 
75 percent of the new areas found 
were originally located through 
aerial surveys 

An estimate was made of the 
total acreage of pole blight by lo- 


SUMMARY OF 


eality (Table 2). The distribution 
of pole blight in the United States 
is shown in Figure 1. The survey 
for the Kootenai-Cabinet areas was 
not completed until 1951. Approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the acreage 
of all pole-size white pine stands 
is now affected by pole blight. 

In general, the 60,000 acres of 
pole blight include only that aecre- 
age showing moderate to severe 
damage. In addition, there _ is, 
throughout the region, an undeter- 
mined acreage of pole-size stands 
with a seattering of pole-blighted 
trees where davrage may later 
become appreciable. The Coeur 
d’Alene area contains a number of 
such stands. This area also has the 
largest proportion of pole-blighted 
stands 

Large aerial color photographs 
were taken in 1951 of a number of 
pole-blighted areas, to establish a 
visual record for a study of the in- 
tensification and spread of the dis 
ease 

An analysis of the data taken on 
aspect, site, slope, and stand com 
position showed no relationship be- 
tween these factors and the inei- 
dence and severity of pole blight. 

During these surveys, the voung 
est tree verified as having typical 


POLE-BLIGHTED AREAS 


Areas’ confirmed 


Coeur Total 


d’Alene Kaniks 


Kootenai $ J Ot areas 
SS 
101 


86 


Includes areas within the forest boundaries and in the surrounding forested areas, 


whether found by airplane or ground crews 


TABLE 2.—SUMMARY OF POLE-SIZE WESTERN WHItTP PINE STAND ACREAGE AND THE 


ACREAGE AFFECTED 


Affected A ffected 
Pole-size by pole 


Areas’ white pine blight 


ry PoL_e BLIGHT 


1950 1951 
Affected A ffected 
white pine by pole white pine 


pole aereage blight pole acreage 


Acres Acres Percent Acres Percent 


Cabinet 60,000 4.7007 7.8 6,589° 11.0° 


Olearwater 71,000 


0 0 0 


Coeur d’Alene 152,000 21.800 3 22,644 14.9 
Kaniksu 243,000 15,300 1.3 15,618 6.4 


Kootenai 42,000 1,600 
St. Joe 172,000 12,600 : 12.815 a) 


Total 740,000 56,000 


1,641 3.$ 


59,317 0 


‘Includes areas within the forest boundaries and in the surrounding forested areas. 


"Moderate to severe damage. 


*This increase is due largely to the incompleted air survey in 1950. 
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pole blight symptoms was 35 years 
of age, while several trees were 
older than 120 years. In most in- 
stances trees 40 to 60 vears of age 
or younger were on excellent white 
pine sites whereas trees over 100 


years were growing on fair to poor 


sites. 

On the basis of these surveys it 
can be stated that pole blight ap- 
pears to be intensifying and spread- 


ing, especially in the southern part 


of its range. 


Discussion 


In locating pole blight from the 
air it was found advantageous to 
fly west slopes in the morning and 
east slopes in the afternoon to make 
the most effective use of light 

Some blighted stands located 
from the air were never found by 
ground crews even after repeated 
attempts. In two such instances the 
areas were re-flown and, while cir- 
cling and rocking the planes over 
them, ground crews took compass 
bearings on the position of the 
plane. The crews, following the 
compass readings, arrived at the 
locations without further delay. 
This procedure should prove of 
considerable value for use in future 
surveys Because of inclement 
weather and at-the-time inaccess- 
ibility of some stands, few of the 
pole-blighted areas mapped could 
be inspected on the ground 

The 1950 survey revealed that 
pole blicht was present some 5 
miles farther south on the St. Joe 
National Forest than had been pre- 
viously observed. This southern- 
most area of pole blight is located 
on Disalto Creek, south of the Pa- 
louse River in T 42 N., R 2 W.. see- 
tion 34, which is about 3 miles east 
of Laird Park, Idaho. So far no 
pole blight has been found in the 
Clearwater forests, although sur- 
vevs have been made in the white 
pine stands under 100 vears of age. 
The blight was not found any far- 
ther south in 1951 than in 1950 
but a number of new areas near the 
southern extremity were discov- 
ered. 

The survey for pole blight in 
the Coeur d’Alene basin was the 


Secale ie hia As 





most difficult to conduct. There is 


so much blight present and it is so 
widely scattered that considerably 
more time is needed for examina 
In 
large 


of 


mapping 


an in other areas 


ot 


tions there th 
‘currence 


parts 


ation and m: 
is tron the 
by 


nspe 


tion 


yo osch 


For best results aerial survey re 
quires a slow, powerful three to 
four place plane and a pilot skilled 
in mountain flying. It is the most 
effective and cheapest form of sur- 
vey possible, provided adequate 
equipment is used, with the exercise 


good judgment as to safe flving 


conditions. Since pole blight ap- 
pears to be intensifying and spread 
ing, additional aerial surveys will 
be essential to determine the yearly 


progress of the disease 
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An educational program will 
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For this 
n ember 


sueceed only if 


men 
intend to make it succeed 
staff 


pected to be sympathetic with the 


reason every is 


eX- 
program, and to participate in it. 
Willingness and ability to contrib 
ute to student development are 
made conditions of staff employ- 


ment. It is understood that the in- 
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terest of the student is the first re 
sponsibility of the faculty 
2. Tf an instructor is sincerely 
concerned in students as individ 
he 
ships with them, if he is competent 
field, then he need not 


be a counseling expert in order to 


uals, if is honest in his relation 


in his own 


contribute effectively to a forestry 


personnel program. There are psy 


chological and clinical experts on 


almost every campus who are 
equipped to deal with subtle defi 
ciencies beyond the province of the 
The 
needs to recognize only 
inability to deal with psychological 


to refer the 


layman forestry instructor 


ay: 
nis own 
difficulties, and where 
student for help. 

3 A 


staff member is that he be respected 


basie requirement of the 


professionally Respect is essential 
if he 


his students 


is to provide leadership for 
The school 


state-wide 


is 


active 
in basis, 
which gives staff members opportu- 


forest rv on a 


nities to work on advisory boards, 
and other 
professional Parallel to 
this, the instructors are urged to 
tor- 


technical committees 


groups. 


seek outside employment in 
estry during the summers to enable 
them to keep their course work up 
to-date and to 
points back to the campus. 
staff contacts help to maintain good 
relations with prospective employ- 


view- 
Such 


bring fresh 


ers of foresters 
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4. By their conduct, staff mem- 


bers exert great influence on stu- 
in exemplifying 
At Oregon State, 
instructors 


est effort to be 


dents, especially 
good citizenship 
forestry make an hon- 
democratic, to share 
advantage and adversity equally 
with the student, to give each stu- 
dent a square deal. Because it is 
natural for young men to pattern 
their 


ren 


behavior after that of older 


with they are closely 
try to 
ideals of 


whom 
the 
live in aeeord with high 


associated, instructors 
personal and civie behavior. 

5. A final consideration of the 
staff man’s place in the personnel 
method of 
It is not necessary that a 
technical subject be narrow; 


program concerns his 
teaching 
it can 
be as liberal in outlook as a liberal 
arts subject. The important thing 
is that a course be not an end in 
itself, but a means of developing a 
Thus. 


sonnel processes as well as infor- 


man. courses become per- 
mation dispensers, and help inte- 
grate the curricula and personnel 
program of the school. 


Knowledge of the Men 


1. It is not reasonable to expect 


a young man to behave like a mat- 
ure man if he is addressed as a boy 
and The 
puts emphasis on a man’s conduct, 


treated as one. school 


a man’s professional responsibil- 


ities, and a man’s place in the 
world 

2. The personnel program be 
gins the first day a student enters 
the school 


routine of 


In addition to the usual 
New Student Week, he 
is taken on a tour of the forest 
properties so that he can begin to 
feel like a forester. The tour winds 
up at the 
the school forest 
the staff. student 
a program of introduction and in- 
formation for new students. 

3. Early 
new student is given a friendly per- 
sonal interview and welcome. He is 
informed of the school’s traditions, 
standards, and requirements. His 
background is explored as well as 
his reasons for attending. He is 
encouraged to reveal his hopes and 
ambitions, and when he leaves the 


forestry club cabin on 
Cooperating with 


leaders conduct 


in his first term each 


interview he knows that the school 
will do all it can to help him attain 
his goals. 

4. To enable the faculty to be- 
come acquainted with the new stu- 
dents they are given an orientation 
course. At one general meeting a 
week outside speakers are brought 
in to explain career opportunities 
in forestry. The purpose is to help 
the men to make reasoned decisions 
on suitable careers. At a second 
weekly session, staff members meet 
for informal round-table discus- 
sions with small groups of fresh- 
men. In these groups career oppor 
tunities are developed, and the men 
are encouraged to ask for informa 
tion, personal as well as profes 
sional. As part of the orientation 
they are required to write out (1 
their career objectives and reasons 
for them; and (2) a self-analysis, 
stating their personal assets and 
liabilities. From these statements, 
from the personnel records which 
students provide at registration 
from the interview. and from the 
orientation discussion groups, it is 
possible to know the men fairly 
well. 

5. All these data plus the col- 
lege aptitude and interest scores 
help staff advisors to become ac- 
quainted with their men. In econ- 
ference with the individual student 
at least term, efforts are 
made to detect and to help over- 


onee a 


come personal deficiencies. Similar- 
lv the student’s 
evaluated and he is aided in mak- 


strengths are 
ing the most of them 

6 Obviously, it is easier to ob 
tain the confidence of friends than 
of strangers. For this reason a first 
name relationship prevails between 
students and staff in the school. as 
it so often does, in forestry, on the 
The effect sought is that of a 
group of men working in friendly 


job 


association toward a common ob- 
jective, the development of co~pe- 
tent 


tion of 


foresters. There is no deifica- 
staff, no 
student, but an atmosphere of mu- 
tual respect. 

7. During an annual rating 
conference the entire staff care- 
fully appraises every student in the 
school. Inevitably, instructors will 
know some students better than 


subservience of 
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others. The joint rating session 
helps to make all students better 
Fam- 
ilies of the top students are sent 
letters explaining that they are out- 
standing The student 


who apparently is not fitted for a 


known to the staff as a whole. 


students 


successful career in forestry re- 
ceives a letter telling him so; and 
the resources of the school are of- 
fered to help him transfer to a more 
suitab'e field, or to work out a ter- 


minal, nondegree program. 


Standards 


1. No man develops the ability 
to overcome adversity if he never 
working eon- 


eneounters rigorous 


ditions. Consequently, course work 
and field trips are made reasonably, 
or even at times unreasonably, de- 
manding. 

2. Instructors keep alert to new 
developments in the field and to 
the requirements of 
Thus thev are ketter able to de- 
mand student work which will meet 


emplovers. 


these requirements. Sinee emnlov- 


ers expect men to maintain hich 
standards on the job. it is reason- 
able to exnect students to maintain 
high while in 
There complaint 
about the low qualitv work of eol- 
lege graduates if thev had been 
compelled to produce high quality 
work in college. 


standards school. 


would be less 


3. The school intends to be real- 
istic in its approach to professional 
employment. On reviewing some of 
the 
large industrial or- 


its personnel work recently, 
manager of a 
ganization said he thought perhaps 
some elements of the program were 
a little tough 
glad to have this assurance that the 
‘“soft.’’ 


4. As one weans of making the 


Staff members were 
school is not too 


program realistic. students must 
satisfy both emplover and school 
with at least six months of forestry 
experience prior to graduation. A 
request for a work report is sent to 
every seasonal emplover, and the 
contents of the report are used to 
develop the man. Where he shows 
special aptitude he is encouraged 
and assisted to develop that talent, 
and where he shows deficiencies he 
is helped to overcome them before 
the next season. If a report is very 
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Where in- 
student 


investigated 
done, the 


bad it is 
justice has been 
full backing of the school 
the 
if the student is in 


gets the 


in correcting record. If a re 
port is right 
tolerably wrong, and if his prior 
actions question whether he should 
remain in forestry, two alternatives 
are open: (1) he can be placed on 
professional probation for a vear 
with the 


eonduet 


understanding that if his 
falls 
ted of foresters, the 
college 


the 


below the standards 


expe school 


will recommend to the that 


} } 
ie iM 


warrant lt 


disn ISS |: or 2 l 


mediate action. a re 


be made that 


mendation can 

dismissed once 

ause foresters nee 
“l English usage 

given to this 
aff tries to 

lards of the Eng 

All students 


eshmen, atl 


stan 
transters as 
required to 
a comprehensive examination 


English 


not make a 


To the extent that any 
satisfactory show 
ing. further work is required. By 


English de 


remedial 


irrangement with the 
partment special courses 
ided for fore This in 
ereases the work load for students, 


but 


sters 


ire pro 


reases their know ledge 


in the 


also ine 


and written and 


] 
spoken 


proficieney 


word 


Morale 


The school takes the position 
beginning with his first day, 


the student ommitted hin self 


nas 
Is not 


toa professional aree! Ile 


class, or reading 


merely attending 


texts, he S preparing to become a 
with all the ob 


which that 


prolessior al man 
ligations condition en 


tails. Tk 
the wool re 


Is made to reecoornize that 


gards professional atti 


tude ver and is proud of 
the 7 formi e of its 


Working nder 


easual high 


rraduates 


this principle, a 


school youngster is 


early transformed into an earnest 
professional forester Ry 


the 
ments of 


uphold 


ing professional aecomplish 


graduates and staff, the 


students develop a sense pride 


in belonging to such con 
The intent of the s 


pany 
hool is to 
have man so well prepared 


that he 


every 


can meet normal competi- 


tion, the limits of his own 
abilities. He that 


high standards of performance are 


up to 
is made aware 


expected because he is a graduate 
of the school. This attitude can’t 
be beat as a morale builder 

2 One of the best Ways to build 
morale and to develop men is in 
encouraging students to participate 
to a reasonable degree in the con- 
luct of the organization. The more 
nature men in the school have good 
ideas about its effectiveness. In se 


nior seminars, students are asked 
to cooperate in an annual appraisal 
Their criti 


instrue 


of the school program 
and 
often helpful. They also 
this 


cisms of eurrieulum 
tion are 
collaborate on staff projects 
yaper for example 

the seniors a feeling that 
the 


tional process, and to heighten their 


To give 
they are colleagues in eduea- 
awareness of the importance of per- 


sonal relationships they are re- 
quested to act as freshman advisers 
3. Another joint 


the upperclassmen is attendance at 


project with 
regional and local meetings of the 
Forest Products Research Society, 
The Society of American Foresters, 
and the logging congresses. Class 
schedules are adjusted, and in some 
cases staff or school transportation 
is provided in order to facilitate at 
tendance of the men—as participat 
ing members, not just as student 
This effort 
stimulates membership in 


visitors eventually 


profes 
sional societies, 

+. The men know that they al 
ways have the backing of the school 
Action on work 


seasonal reports 


has been mentioned. The same at- 


tention is given to graduate work 


reports. These are sent out to em 
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ployers one, three, and five years 
At the end of the 
first vear following graduation the 


after graduation. 


man himself gets a letter from the 
school inquiring as to his progress, 
his plans for self-development, his 
satisfaction with his work, and his 
needs, if any. This close attention 
to the graduate is not locking the 
barn door after the horse is stolen 
Far from it. This school makes no 
claim to educate a complete for 
ester in four 


vears. Its greatest 


responsibilities commence after 
commencement day, when its prod 
uct, the graduate, is put into use 
That’s when he may need guidance 
and friendly counsel as he never 
did that’s 


sound personnel program will pro 


before; and when a 
vide means to help him. 

5. For the benefit of prospective 
employers and employees, the 
school keeps informed on the ecur- 
rent opportunities 
When employer needs are carefully 
analyzed filled, 


favorable employment contacts are 


employment 


and competently 
built up. Graduates know that they 
are welcome to ask the school for 
information, and have confidence 
that it This rela- 
tionship maintains morale and de- 
velops the kind of support which 


will be correct. 


will bring in more jobs in the fu- 
ture 

To summarize: The Sehool of For- 
estry at Oregon State College 
makes its personnel program an in- 
tegral part of the academic process 
The aim who 


will be personally as well as pro- 


is to graduate men 


fessionally competent, to ensure 


that regardless of grades every man 
better man than 


who leaves is a 


when he entered 


Comments on “A Forester Is First a Man” 


The two things about our school 


We, the senior class at the Ore 
College School of For 
that Dr. MeCulloch’s 
follow-up that 
will express our points of view on 
the 


gon State 
estrv, believe 
article requires a 


school’s personnel program 


Since we are the products of this 
program and have seen it in prog- 
ress for the past four years, we be- 
lieve that we are qualified to give a 
first-hand 
This paper is the consensus of the 


account of its results 


entire senior class 


that have impressed us the most are 
the first name relationship that we 
have with our instructors and their 
attitude towards us as foresters and 
men. We have the privilege of con- 
ferring with them at any time, on 
any problem, be it personal or tech 
that the answer 
friend and not 
We knock 
on their doors and the invitation 


nical, and know 


will come from a 


just a college professor 


to enter is always, ‘‘ What can I do 
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for you and not ‘‘What do you 
want ?’’ 

We are made to feel that our 
career begins the day we first step 
the front We 
welcomed as brothers and equals 


in one of the 


through door are 
finest of professions 
We are expected to conduct our 
selves as men, to do a man’s job, 
and to learn the feeling of a man’s 
the 


well done 


reward, satisfaction of a job 


the staff makes the 
work parallel! an actual job which 
We know 


can handle these assign- 


In classes 


requires high standards. 
that if we 
ments we will be better prepared 
to meet squarely the obligations we 


Mae’s ar- 


there are 


owe to the profession 
mentions that 
the 
and 


ticle peo- 


school is too 
that the work 
standards are too high. None of us 
this Those 


of us who perhaps did believe it 


ple who think 


tough on wus 
believe for a moment 
either fallen by 

been helped into fields to 
which they are better suited. There 


have the wayside 


or have 
is no room in this school for men 
who cannot meet professional for- 
estry standards 

We are made to feel that we are 
a part of this program at all times. 
Through participation in the for- 
estry club we are encouraged to 
help make and enforce the policies 
of the Problems that arise 
are laid squarely before us to work 


school. 
out. If any student has a construe- 
tive criticism of the curriculum, he 
feel free to any 
This applies not only to 
but to 


may recommend 
changes 
forestry 


eourses cross-cam- 


pus subjects as well. A number of 
changes have been made, proving 
that 
lightly 


this privilege is not taken 
This participation follows 
life 
Since we are always in contact with 


throughout our professional 
the school and are in a position to 


know, we are asked to follow 
through and help to continue this 
program of keeping the curriculum 
and policies up to date There is 
no place in the school for a tech- 
nical course that doesn’t parallel 
professional work in the field. 
Perhaps the greatest single thing 
that has resulted from this person- 
is the has 


uel program morale it 


built up in the students and grad 
uates. (Mac’s belief that you can 
put attitude into a 
plified by this paper.) It 
stand to reason that a man just 


man is exem- 


doesn t 


entering the school can possess the 
thoughts and feelings that we do 
It is only through a program as 
this that in the 


span of four years boys can be 


intense as short 


changed into men and _ foresters 
There has been built up within us 
a feeling of confidence in and re- 
sponsibility to our profession, to 


We 
is behind us 


our school, and to ourselves. 
that the school 
in all that we do and is more than 


know 


willing to help us with the prob 


lems that will confront us in the 
field. 

The idea that once we’ve gradu 
ated and received our diploma and 
then are on our own, does not ap 


ply here. We 
the school ties because they mean 


don’t want to sever 


much to us personally as well as 
For under this pro- 


professionally 


gram the school is to the profession 
as the foundation is to the tower. 
The higher you reach the better the 
base must be. 

This feeling of closeness is exem- 
plified by the attendance at our an- 
nual Fernhopper’s Banquet. Grad- 
uates from all parts of the North- 
west attend and consistently make 
it one of the largest gatherings of 
foresters on the West 
Through this meeting friendships 


Coast 
are renewed, students become ac 
quainted with the alumni, and the 
current needs of the profession are 
No better rea- 
son could be given for holding this 


brought into focus 


affair than to give the students an 
opportunity to see at first hand the 
results of this program. This fune 
tion of the school is hard to beat as 
a morale builder 

In addition, a custom has been 
built up that is very nearly as old 
as the school itself. It is the wear- 
ing of a mark of identification that 
makes us stand out from the rest 
of the college students. Every Wed- 
red reckties that, 
when seen in the classes, leave no 
doubt in the 
campus colleagues that we are for- 
esters and proud of it. This is but 
another bit of evidence to prove 


nesday we don 


minds of our eross- 
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how much the personnel program 
has done toward increasing morale. 

The program has been planned 
to give every possible aid and as- 
sistance to the profession as a whole. 
It isn’t limited to us alone, but is 
extended to other foresters. Hardly 
that a fellow for- 
ester, who has received his training 


a week goes by 


from some other school, doesn’t 


stop by with a problem that con- 
fronts him and asks for help. 
Everything possible is done to aid 
him, thereby furthering the stand- 
ards of the profession. 


While we 


backing of 


are very earnest in 
the 


ideals set forth by the program, we 


our theories and 
must point out that there are weak- 
there 
precedent that is established. 


are in new 


The 


school is trying to eliminate these 


hesses, as 


any 


through knowledge and experience 
gained as the program develops. 
Where this is not too well under- 
stood, as by some freshmen and 
transfer students, a certain amount 
3ut as they 
come to a realization and an appre- 
ciation of the goals of the program, 
We believe that 
by the time today’s freshmen be- 


of resentment is felt. 


resentment fades. 


come seniors, this program will be 
as equitable as its originators in- 
tend it to be 

feelings to- 
We 
have touched on only a few of the 
many aspects that can be covered. 


Io summarize our 


wards this is rather difficult. 


On every side we see how it can 
apply to us in future years and how 
much influence it will have on our 
Through it 


made aware of our 


professional conduct 
we have been 
earnest at- 
tempt has been made to help us to 


shortcomings and an 
overcome them and guide us toward 
better men. We know 
that we have been given a challenge 
to meet and a goal to reach and it 


becoming 


is up to each one of us how high we 
set our sights. We have been given 
a feeling of confidence in ourselves, 
a knowledge of the obligation we 
have to the profession, and a sin- 
cere hope that through our conduct 
in the future we can bring credit 
to our school. We give a heartfelt 
thanks to our instructors for a job 
well done. 
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other than long 

“dl. the funeus 

has not been reported as prevalent 


or severe on other pines, with the 

Luttrell >) at 
decline of a 
pine (P 
Missouri, 


ance to \ 


PX ept on ft 


tributed the planted 
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erosa Taws in outside 
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observ: ons in the 
a nre valent 
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‘ate that 
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cifferent sives 


the brown-spot fungus 


Occurrence and Damage 


browning 
1949 and 


sept mber in 


needle 


fall of 


Loblolly 
was studied 
1959 \s 


pine 
in the 
early as 
inas * example. partly 
urrent vear 
es, Seedlings, 


land mature 


Its 

freq 
need! 
lesio 
basal 
and t 


RmOTHE 


Fruiting bodies of Lophodermium 
(Schrad.) Chev. 


‘urred on some needles. They were 


pinastri also oc- 
present only on dead needle tissue 
this 
fungus did not cause the dieback 
1 

The effect of the brown-spot dis- 
on loblolly pine growth was 
It is probable that 


seedling 


and the writer believes that 


ease 
not evaluated. 
it markedly 
erowth; in reproduction seen with- 
stands along the South 


retarded 


in forest 


Carolina coast, diseased seedlings 
were onlv ahowt one-fourth as tall 
healthy 


In spite of the un- 


as adia’ent seedlings of 
the same ages 
healthy appearance of larger dis- 
no mortality among 
traceable to 


eased trees, 


directly 
Scirrhia acicola infection ; however, 


them was 
the lessered functional needle sur- 
faces probably resulted in slower 
growth 

A somewhat similar needle die- 
hack also be caused by an- 
other 
Dearn. In 
spot disease of loblolly pine, which 
noticeable in the fall, 
needle blight induced by H. lethale 


first appears in late winter or early 


ray 
fungus, Hupoderma lethale 
contrast to the brown 


becomes 


Slash pond pines 
Michx 

as well as loblolly pine, were 
infected, 
1959. 


fungus 


spring and 
Pinus 
Loud 
‘ommonly 
of 1949. 


brown-spot 


riaida serotina 
in the spring 
1951. The 


was only oc- 


and 


found on needles 


first showed dieback at these 


asionalls pine 
that 


tines 


Pathogenicity Tests 


Since Scirrhia acicola fruits on 


id pine needle tissue as well as 
artificial culture media, it was 
essary to demonstrate its ability 
loblolly 
2?) reported an unsuc- 
attempt to 


seedlings. 


pine needles 


inoculate two 


cessful 
lobloll 


} 


the infection of longleaf and slash 


pine However, 


pine needles by means of conidia 


686 


John S. Boyce, Jr. 
Forest 


Industry, 


Assistant pathologist, Division of 
Pathology, Bureau of Plant 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, in coopera 
tion with the Southeastern Forest Exneri 
ment Station, Asheville, N. C, 
has been accomplished (2, 7). Re 
cent trials to cross-infect seedlings 
of several southern pines with 
conidia did not succeed (4) 
The 


acicola to loblolly pine needles was 


pathogenicity of Scirrhia 
determined by spraying seedlings 
with sterile water suspensions of 
wonidia from cultures about 2 weeks 
old. The 
cultured from a diseased loblolly 


fungus was originally 
pine needle collected near Charles- 
ton, S. C.. November 14, 1950. All 
spores used as inoculum were de- 
single taken 


rived from a 


from this isolate. 


spore 


One-vear-old loblolly, slash, and 
pond pine seedlings that had been 
potted in the fall of 1950 were in- 
oculated in a greenhouse at inter- 
vals, beginning in February 1951, 
before new needle growth started. 
Nine tests 
were made (Table 1). Glass slides 
placed next to the seedlings were 


separate inoculation 


also sprayed at the time of inocula- 
tion. One control plant of each 
species was sprayed with sterile 
water only in each test. The pines 
were then placed within individual 
moist chambers. Celluloid 
wrapped outside with wet cotton 


cones 


were used to cover seedlings in 
Tests 1 through 6. 
Tests 7 and 9 were placed under 


wet 


Seedlings in 


wire cylinders covered with 
muslin. The effect of both treat- 
ments was to maintain the pines in 
humid air at temperatures lower 
than those of the outside air. When 
an exposure the 


slides were examined and the pres 


period ended 
ence of germinated spores was veri- 
fied in nearly every instance. 

been 


has never 


in the vicinity 


Scirrhia acicola 
observed naturally 
of Asheville, N. C., where the tests 
were made. This fact, coupled with 
the removal of all discolored 1950 
needles from the seedlings before 
the 1951 needles emerged, makes it 
reasonably certain that the infee- 


tions resulted only from the de- 
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TABLE 1 


Test 
number 


Air temperature 
during inocu 


lation period 


Percent Degrees F. 


of final 
0 


65 to 


'None 


Jcirrhia acicola reiselated 


Only 
the 


scribed inoculations. infee- 
that 1951 
foliage were counted. Needles were 
had 
partly or wholly died back and bore 
of the 
less commonly, if multiple lesions 
of S 


tions developed on 


rerarded as diseased, if thev 


fructifications fungus, or, 


acicola infee- 
All 
were examined at bi-weekly inter- 
vals after inoculation. A total of 
14 loblolly seedlings and 8 slash 


-haracteristic 


tion were present. seedlings 


seedlings developed needle blight. 
None of 
symptoms of infection. The control 


the pond pines showed 
seedlings remained disease-free 
also 

In these tests young needles were 
to 
Scirrhia acicola than older needles 
of the 
shorter 


less susceptible infection by 
needles 
about of 
their final lengths when inoculated 
did 


five months elapsed before the ap- 


same since 


season, 
than one-third 


not become diseased Two to 
pearance of needle dieback. Needles 
inoculated in April and May did 
not die back than older 
needles exposed to conidia in the 
This observation suggests 


sooner 


summer 


Seirrhia actcola 


INOCULATIONS OF LOBLOLLY 


Date die- 
back first 
observed 


Inoculation 
date 


Period 
in moist 
chambers 


Hours 
Feb. 19 
Mar. 7 
Mar. 27 


Apr. 4 


Apr. 17 Sept. 17 


May 17 


Sept. 26 


June 12 Sept. 26 


July 


9 Sept 26 


Aug. 6 Oct. 19 


of the control seedlings were diseased 
from lesions on needles 
Jeedlings exposed te light rains and high relative humidities for 48 hours after 


that the brown-spot fungus may be 
better able to infect older needle 
tissue. 

Typical needle dieback similar to 
that forest 
induced on both loblolly and slash 


observed on trees was 


pine seedlings. Since the inoculum 
was derived from a naturally in 
feeted loblolly the 
ability of the fungus to cross-infect 


pine needle, 
slash pine was demonstrated 


Summary 


A prevalent needle dieback of 
loblolly pines of different sizes was 
observed in the Southeast in 1949 
and 1950. The brown-spot fungus, 
Scirrhia acicola, was regularly as- 
sociated with this disease, which be- 


came evident in the fall of both 
Inoculations of loblolly and 
slash pine seedlings with S. acicola 
conidia resulted in the develop- 
ment of similar needle dieback. The 
brown-spot fungus should now be 
recognized not only as a cause of a 
needle blight of longleaf pine seed- 
lings but also as a cause of con- 


years. 
“J 


siderable needle browning on large 
as well as small loblolly pines. 


Trees 
inoculated 


Number 


Ie bo 


CY CIS £9 09 PO OO 0S we 


inoeul: 


Pine SEEDLINGS, 


Diseased 
needles 
per 
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Vumber 
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Slash 
Lobl 
Slash 
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Slash 


Loblolly 


Hx 


Slash 
Pond 
Loblolly 
Slash 
Pond 
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Slash 
Loblolly 
Slash 
Loblolly 
Slash 
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Slash 


Pond 


ation 
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Weyerhaeuser dispatcher at central station con- 
sole directs crews, keeps supplies moving, 
broadcasts fire-danger ratings to remote areas. 
Powerful Motorola tronsmitters reach mobile 
units and Handie-Talkie* 2-way radios over a 
wide area 


The Handie-Talkie radiophone goes anywhere a 
man con go. It's a lightweight, rugged 2-way 
radio that provides instant contact with central 
stations and mobile units. A snaking crew 
equipped with a Handie-Tolkie radiophone gets 
more logs out, moves from danger areas to safe 
areas in less time. 


For greater versatility in your 
system use the Motorola Power 
Supply Unit to operate Pack sets 
from 117 volt AC power lines, or 
storage batteries. Plug-in connec- 
tions make quick transfer of power 
source—get extra value from your 
Pack Sets! 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
Ss = Dae 
==Weyerhaeuser’s Two 


Motorola Uni-Channel 
2-way radio gets fire 
trucks to the right spot in 
the least time. Depend- 
able Motoroia radio helps 
save valuable timber, 
buildings and whole settle- 
ments. 
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State Coverage Proves 


MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO 


‘Rough-and-ready’ Motorola 
Mobile Radios help get more logs 
out—provide effective fire protection 


In the vast operations of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Motorola 
2-way radio blankets two states with 
swift and certain communication 
that increases production and gives 
better fire protection. Shock-proof 
Motorola mobile units travel over the 
roughest terrain in all kinds of 
weather, maintaining the vital con- 
tact that forestry operations demand. 
Fire-danger ratings reach crews in 
minutes instead ofdays. 


Motorola mobile radio saves time in 
directing snaking crews to felled tim- 
ber, enables operators to report 
machinery breakdowns immediately. 
For every type of logging and fire- 
fighting operation Motorola provides 
effective control of personnel and 
equipment. Motorola delivers top 
performance at the lowest mainte- 
nance cost. Obsolescence-proof design 
protects your investment, keeps your 
system up-to-date for years to come. 


The Motorola Pack Unit—a heavy- 
duty portable radiophone that 
delivers faithful communication for 
mony days. Exploring parties on 
extended trips to remote areos use 
Pack Units as base stations in places 
that are inaccessible to vehicles. 


Motorola 


Motorola Uni-Channel Sensican dis- 
patcher—the complete 2-way radio 
that serves as a fixed or mobile 
station. Built-in Permakay filter elimi- 
nates 15 nuisance tuning adjustments 
forever ... and it's waterproof, shock- 
proof, heat-proof. 


Lightweight Handie-Talkie—the 2-waoy 
radio that brings lightning communica- 
tion to every part of the woods. 
Wherever a man can go, a Handie- 
Talkie portable radio at his side 
means help in emergencies, instruc- 
tions when he needs them. 


Communications & Electronics Divisian 
4545 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Illindis 
Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Chnada 





Basal Spray or 


Two recent theses! submitted at 
North Carolina State College pro- 
vide an interesting comparison of 
two methods of hardwood 
2.4-D? and 2,45-T,’ 
technique and stump treat- 

This joint 


test 


control 
with basal 
spray 


study 
the eff 


ment was a 


project to ets of these 


-hemicals on small stems of some 
f the hardwood species which pre 
sent a serious problem in regenera- 
tion of stands in the upper 
Piedmont of North The 
project was established on the Hill 
Forest of North Carolina State Col 


lege in Durham County 


pine 
Carolina 


Areas were selected from which 
stands had been harvested 15 


Hardwood 


cing up to about 5 inches d.b.h 


pine 


! 
to 20 vears previously 


letely dominated the areas 


a few scattered 


I 
ulter itting, wit 


overstory trees which had been left 
All stems from feet in heicht to 
15 inches d.b.h included in 


nents 


were 
Larger stems were 
Ammate 

12 treatments and 


wit! 


re randomly 
ir blocks o 
lieations in the 


Phase I 


random 
Barber 
e levels of con 
2, and 4 pe 

by weight) of 
2.4.5-T and a 
24.5-T and °4 2,4-D 
to 
» dormant season 
ver 195] 


solutions a 


d thre ‘ 
recent acid 
olution 
rations. 


freshly cut 


avs 


plied 
foot 


ie Was used 


sprays to the lower one 


solution 


shiv eut 


y iu dormant season. 
Thesis, North State Co 


1951. Dellinger enr “linton. Bark ap 


lege 
liege 


plication of s i in hardwood eon 
tro Thesis, North Carolina State Col 
lege. 1951 

22 4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid, 
ethanol ester 

3° 4.5,-trichlorophenoxyacetic acid, but 


oxy ethano! ester 


butoxy 


Notes 


Stump Spray? 


The criteria for determining kill 
were: (1 of sprouting 
from the stumps, and (2) the death 
of the and of 
sprouting from stems treated witb 
the basal spray. Observations were 
recorded at the of the first 
growing season, October 1950, about 


absence 


crowns absence 


end 


8 months after treatment. 

In an effort to throw some light 
on the question of how much hard 
wood control is for the 
establishment of loblolly pine, one 
test area was planted with 1-0 stock 
immediately after treatment. <A 
survival of 88 percent was observed 
at the end of the first 
season. Future observations will be 


necessary 


growing 


made on the area, and the ability 
of the pines to tolerate a scattered 
overstory or compete with sprouts 
should provide to the 
solution of the con plex problem of 


clues 


some 
regeneration of pine in the Pied 
mont 

The 
were very 
of treatment. The basal spray may 
T the 


run because manv stems which were 


over-all percentages of kill 


similar for both methods 
prove more effective in long 
not killed were definitely weakened 
and are thus more susceptible to 
disease and to damage from adverse 
Table 1 shows 


kill 


growing conditions 
the 
each treatment. 

Table 1 
of approximately 
Sprouting of stems treated with the 
basal spray ranged from 2.1 to 3.6 
percent for any treatment. It was 
observed that there was little cor- 
relation between sprout vigor and 


comparative rates of for 
is based on observations 


7.000 stems 


chemical concentration applied, al- 
thouch there was a definite decrease 
in sprout vigor from treated stumps 
as compared with those on check 


plots. Incidential observations also 


showed that the average 
height of sprouted stumps was ap- 
proximately the same for all treat- 
ments, demonstrating that stump 
height had little effect on sprout- 
ing, with the possible exception of 
The average stump 


stump 


the extremes. 
height was 6 to 7 inches 

Inspection of the table will show 
the similarity of the percentages of 
kill for 2 and 4 percent 2,4.5-T, and 
t pereent 2,4,5-T + 24,-D. For 
2.4,5-T, the critical concentration 
point lies between 1 and 2 percent 
while for the mixture it is between 
2 and 4 percent. These critical con 
centration points assume considera 
ble importance because a difference 
of 1 percent in solution concentra- 
affect cost by several dol- 
acre. These 
that in the mixture, the 
amount of 2,4,5-T be the 
critical factor rather than the total 


tion can 
lars an 
imply 


figures also 


may 


concentration. 

to be 
the 
miscellaneous species encountered, 


Basal appears 


and 


spraying 
superior for dogwood 
while the stump treatment seems 
better The 
size of this experiment did not per- 
mit the determination of 
figures, but indications 
that the basal spray technique is 
cheaper, the difference approximat 


for hickories and oaks 


accurate 


cost were 


ing the amount of labor required 
for the eutting 


is some particular reason for cut 


Thus, unless there 


ting the stems, the results indicate 
that the basal spray is more eco 
nomical for small stems. 

These chemicals are capable of 
producing any desired amount of 
control, the being how 
much does the 
or ean he afford 
controlling hardwoods is necessarily 


question 
timber owner want 
Any method of 


expensive, therefore the difference 
in cost between methods or the ef- 
ficiency of application may easily 


Percent or Stems KILLED BY 


Kerosene 
eheck 


24.8 


4.7 
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justify or prohibit any particular 
method in a given situation. These 
tests demonstrate the effectiveness 
of the che The next 
step is to reduce the cost sufficient- 
ly to promote widespread applica- 
tion 


nicals used 


Future observations will be made 
to study secondary and indirect ef- 
fects caused by these chemicals up- 
on the treated stumps and stems. 

Joun C. Barer, 

Southeastern Forest Experiment 

Station, Asheville, N. C. 


% % % 


Cost Minimization in the 
Primary Transport of 
Forest Products' 


Some costs incurred in the proe- 
ess of logging are influenced by lay- 
out of the facilities em- 
ployed. Certain layout types allow 
mathematical formulation of the 
costs involved which leads, in turn, 


various 


to the possibility that mathematical 
treatment carried further 
in order to find the optimum spac- 


can be 


ing that should be used if cost sums 
are to be minimized. The complex 
nature of logging costs prohibits 
simple simultaneous treatment of 
all spacing by a single, complete 
Often the reduction of the 
scope of interest to include onlv a 


method 


subset of costs fails to simplify the 
This 


particularly 


behaviour can be 


problem 


expected when more 
than one influencing variable must 
be considered in a simultaneous 
The problem of minimiza- 
tion of the 


and skidding eosts 


svstem 
sum of landing. spur, 
which kelones 
in the latter category. had been in- 
adequately developed? prior to the 
initiation of this This 
portion of the overall field of lor- 


research 


chosen for 
Mathematical 
methodologv 


gine cost control was 
further investicvation 
development of a 


whereby optimum landing and spur 


*Abstract of a thesis submitted in par 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Phi'osonhy in 
Forestry and Agrienltural Eeonomies, 
May 1952, Purdue University, West La- 
fayette, Indiana. 

"Matthews. Tanald Maxwell. 
trol in the logging industry. 
Hill, New York. 1942. 


Cost con 
McGraw 


spacings could be easily found was 
the main objective. The prevailing 


practice of assuming reasonable 
uniformity of the logging area and 
availability of accurate estimates 
of necessary parameters was con- 
tinued in this work 

The 
through two distinct phases, formu- 
lation and The 
formulation phase was devoted to 
the correct mathematical deserip- 
tion of average skidding distance, 
a procedure that yielded 


development progressed 


minimization. 


results 
beyond the needs of the chosen 
problem. These findings 
are presented in appendix form for 


surplus 


in other situations requiring 


estimates of average skidding dis- 


use 
tance. All other necessary formula- 
tion had been properly treated in 
the cited previous work and. there- 
fore, required no further effort. 
The 


sisted of a series of searches for a 


minimization phase con 


simple method for finding optimuy 


spur and landing spacing. A sys- 


691 


tem was devised that ailowed the 


construction of two  alinement 
charts that indicate these optimum 
spacings once cost of landings, cost 
per mile of spurs, unit operating 
cost for the skidding device, and 
proposed volume cut per acre are 
known. These charts make it pos- 
find the 


without mastering the supporting 


sible to desired values 
technique 
One of the main advantages of 
the derived methodology lies in the 
fact that a uniform approach is 
made to each field problem. The 
theoretical values obtained _ re- 
semble a datum plane from which 
planning can be started. Experi- 
ence under various field conditions 
will likelv indicate that theoretical 
values should he altered to some ex- 
tent for practical use. However, 
the a'teration in each case can be 
made with respect to a uniformly 
obtained frame of reference. 
STANLEY K. Srppartna, 


Purdue University. 
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Growing Stock Differences 
in Even-ased and All-aged 
Forests 


In 1922, while lecturing at Ox- 
ford University School of Forestry, 
Rav Bourne! undertook to deter- 
mine how the growing stocks of 
even-aged and all-aged forests dif- 
fer. He the forests of 
Great Britain. Germany, and 
Switzerland. In 1924 he applied se- 


studied 


management to even-aged 
beech England, 
measured the effects through 1945. 


Ilis findings, which are of interest 


lection 


woods in and 


and value to American foresters, 
were published in ‘‘A fallacy in the 
theory of growing stock’’ in For- 
estry (Vol. 24, pp. 7-18 and 159- 
161) in 1951. 

When Bourne began his studies, 
all his experience had been with 
even-aged management; and he was 
convineed that there could be no 
difference between normal growing 
stock of even-canopied and uneven- 


IPied November 30, 1948. He was 
awarded posthumously the medal of the 
Society of Foresters of Great Britain. 


canopied woods other than a redis- 
tribution of the age classes over 
small areas. 
widened, however, he decided that 
this was a fallacy and that methods 
of yield regulation for uniform for- 
ests could not be applied to selec- 
tion or uneven-aged forests. He re- 
ports observing in all countries that 
man-made even-canopied forests 
rarely approach maturity without 


As his observations 


dislocation of management results 
by natural calamities or by the neec- 
essity of lengthening the regenera- 
tion period. 

He also observed that advanced 
growth appeared 
dental opening of the canopy had 


wherever acci- 


taken place in even-aged woods, 
whether in the forests of 
Prussia, the beech and mixed woods 
of England, or the beech, silver fir, 
and spruce forests of Switzerland. 


pine 


Even in slight openings the new 
growth sometimes survived for con- 
siderable time. Improvement thin- 
ning in the overcrop assured the 
suecess of the advance growth and 
eventually the whole 
series of age classes from seedlings 


established 





d 


r'rees 


final 


ement 


nber 


limbs 


timber on some acres 


t mature 


On these areas the spaces oc ‘upied 


by tree roots and crowns of various 


classes were telescoped and 


age 


shared, and the most efficient use 


was thus made of growing space 


Swiss have long understood 


these phenomena and have modified 
forest practice to take advantage of 
them, 


Bourne states By foster 


advance growth and develop- 


ing uneven-canopied forests they 


no longer need to maintain a series 


Re 


I vradati 
lace all 
ontrol is by volume 


d More 


trees are carried with ample 


ave ms 


cruitment takes | over the 


forest, and 


instead of by age and area 


large 
regeneration and recruitment than 


iS Furthermore, 
tre 


In ¢ Woot 


en-avead 


selk etion of erop es and ‘oncen 


tration of increment on the finest 


individual stems makes the 
of the 


value 


n 


quality 


ber better 


and the 
at 


large tin 
at 
all 


resistant to 


per unit greater 


ere 


importance to the Swiss 


ged 
forests are more 


wind 


to calamities 


damage and other 
than are even-aged forests 


growing stock 


illustrate the difference 


in 
if all-aged and even 
and silver fir 


aged forests of spruce 


in Switzerland, Bourne gives dia 


grams and notes based on Biollev’s 


ocki 


crops 


ng 


without 
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EN-CANOPIED AND UNEVEN-CANOPIED SPRUCE-FIR FORESTS 


Uneven-eanopied crops (SO acres 


Trees Volume 
Ratio to 


crop trees 


Distri 
bution 


Distri 


bution 


Average 


Total tree Total 


Percent 
10 


Number Cr t. Per 
30,000 10,000 


15,000 20,000 


8.000 60.000 


90,000 7,500 180.000 


200,000 60,500 71) 


70.000 


FOREST 
Production 
different 


Tact 


Ss UNEVEN-CANOIE 


OF 
is greatly 


ED Crop 
the fact 
the canopy, 


not | 


influenced by that trees of 
and by the 


ound to st: in 


sizes can 
that trees of 
defined areas. 

rhe 


share space in 


different ages nd 


are 


vossibility of breaking the canopy permits the removal 


all 
All good grown 
be kept to mature 
Each tree be 
With planting with 
be drawn up and will prune th 
f If the unde 
pruning leaning, they « 
ften nat! 


otte rreat the 


+ 


poor trees at an early age 
trees through to the large pol 


ean grown to its most economic 


in p 


mselve 


wide espacement, irtial shad 


ean 


woodmen thoroughly rstand the principle 


the forest 
the late 


or early high thinning, in make 


y simplifying the work of forester in r 


hinnings. 


records 50 


of of all-aged 
management of the communal for 


years the two 80-acre areas 

The article explains the larger 
est of Couvet, Canton Neuenbureg, 
tables for 
diagrams 
Table 1, 
but the notes are quoted verbatim 

In connection the data 
Table 1, Bourne explains that i 
uneven-canopied forests the total 


returns from the uneven-canopied 


and on Flury’s yield forest as due to a larger volume of 


The 


into 


even-aged forests big timber and higher quality and 
of 


than in even-canopied forests. 


are here condensed greater unit value crop trees 


with in Finally, Bourne gives his own 


selection 
beech 


results from applying 

management to 

forests in the Chiltern Hills. As an 
' 


example of these results, Table 3 


n 
even-aged 
number of stems in smaller classes 
is the same as in the even-canopied 
But 
are sharing space with the larger 
be 
than in 
Further 
more in the uneven-canopied woods 


shows the changes in growing stock 
In 


a 


area since these small trees 
for one 25-acre compartment. 
1924 the had 


total volume per acre of 1,256 eubic 


classes, more large stems even-aged woods 


the 
ev en-canopied 


can 


grown on same area 


forests feet in trees ranging from 6 to 20 
inches in diameter and averaging 
11 22 
volume was in trees 15 inches and 
By 1945 the volume per 
increased to 2,062 cubic 
pereent 


the stem volume of the two smaller inches. Only percent of the 


size classes is less because of shad- 
ing, and of the largest class is great- larger 
er because ¢ acre had 
feet. of was in 
15 The 
size of the average tree was about 


15 


f reduced competition, 


than for similar size classes in the which 73 


even-canopied forest where each trees inches and larger 


size class is confined to a definite 
inches 


Table 
stock distribution that Bourne pre 


area 
Table 2 


estimates of the annual vields for 


summarizes Mr. Bourne’s 3 also gives the growing- 


or NORMAI 
SPRUCE FIR 


YIELDS EvEN- 


ForRESTS 


ANOPIED AND UNBEVEN-CANOPIED 


Intermediate Final 


Shillinas 


6,000 


Shillings ( ft 
4,500 


9,000 


Ever 


neven 


3.000 


3,000 15.000 
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DISTRI 


Size Volume 
lasses 92 931 
Inches 

6to 10 25 9] 
ll to 14 646 
15+ 272 1,037 


Cube 


Total 


sents as ideal for this compartment, 
the 


even-aged 


distribution of a normal 
beech calculated 
by him from Schwappach’s yield 
table beech, IIT, 


120-year rotation age cor- 


and 
forest, 
for quality with 
which 
responds to that of the mature all 
aged dominants in the stand with 
worked 

At the end of his article, 
lists the 

ae 
abroad and in the 
of England that 
growing stock 


Carries more 


which Bourne 
Bourne 
following conclusions: 

demonstrated 
Chiltern Hills 
tion-type 


has been 


a selec 
forest 
per 


in a given 


large-size timber 


Reproduction 


im- 


Obtaining reproduction of 
of the 


portant phases in the management 


sirable species Is 


one 


of forest stands. Even though hard- 


wood stands can regenerate 


Suc- 
cessfully through sprouting, trees 
of seedling origin are usually more 


desirable than those of sprout 
origin. 
Differences in micro-site may 
often affect the relative abundance, 
distribution, and species composi- 
The 
importance of micro-site reaches its 


peak 


Because of 


tion of seedling reproduction. 
certain blowdown 
the uprooting of trees, 
conditions are created that are en- 
tirely different from those 


in areas. 


in either 
the undisturbed stand or in similar 
areas that have been cut over. In 
to the of the 
crown canopy, a micro-aspect may 
be created that 180 
the very 
micro-slope may be created from a 


addition removal 


differs from 
macro-aspect, a steep 


relatively level area, numerous de 


pressions and mounds may be cre- 


per 
It 


TION OF SIZE 


Volume 


1931 


59 


2,100 100 100 


acre than even-aged 


stock. 


selection 


an growing 
It is fallacious to apply to 
forests vrowing-stock 
figures caleulated from yield tables 
computed from even-aged stands 

2. This 
of 
modified 


to 


more efficient selection 


type stocking has developed 


practice adopted 
the 
ment of forests according to even 
aged yield-table 

3. The 
vulnerable 


from 


owing failures in manage 


methods. 


selection-ty pe forest is 


less than even-aged 
stands to calamities such as storm 
maximum stocking, 


of 


4. To ensure 


some degree of mixture species 


ated from uniformly 
and important differences in seed 


bed 


lationships may result 


even areas, 


conditions and moisture re 

While making a study of the re- 
production of the 
blowdown areas on the Bartlett Ex- 
Bartlett, N. H 


the writer noticed 


1938 hurricane- 


perimental Forest, 
in August 1951, 
that the species and the amount of 
reproduction varied greatly among 
different of the 
areas at the bases of the windfalls. 


parts uprooted 
Therefore the reproduction occur- 
ring on these uprooted areas was 
counted and tallied as to place of 
(Fig. 1): 


occurrence 
TOP EDGE 
(1) 


LOWER SURFACE 
(3) 


DEPRESSION 
(4+) 


AND EVEN 


AGED Brecn ForesTSs 


Even aged 
volume 
distribution 
Percent 
14 50 
23 42 
63 8 


distribution 
1945 


Percent 


100 100 


is preferable, as better sharing of 
light, 
regeneration is helped. 

5. The 
ber produced per 


space, and soil results, and 


larger quantity of tim- 


acre in a selection 
forest is also of higher quality be- 
cause regeneration crown thinnings 
in 
addition to the mere superiority in 


remove the poorer stems. Thus, 
quantity of large timber, the value 
of selection forests tends to outstrip 
the value of even aged woods. 
W. E. 

Southern Forest Experiment 
New 


Bonp, 


Station, Orle ans, La. 


on Windfalls in A Northern Hardwood Stand 


1. On the top edge of the uprooted soil 
portion, 

2. On the 
‘ xposed of 

3. On the 
exposed of 

4. In the 
uprooting. 

In this study, only 
more than 4 feet high were con- 
sidered as established reproduction. 
Practically all of these had origi- 
nated the season following the hur- 
ricane. The established reproduce- 
tion occurring on the 104 windfalls 
examined is summarized in Table 1. 

Very little reproduction occurs 
in the depression caused by the up- 
rooting of the tree. This is exactly 
opposite to what might be expected, 


upper surface 
the mound. 

lower surface 
the mound, 
depression 


(humus layer 
(mineral soil 
the 


created by 


those stems 


UPPER SURFACE Ff Sno 
“ 


me eee 


15 <- 





Fig. 1—Sketch of 


created. 


a typical uprooted tree, 


showing the four different micro-sites 
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ring on the upper surface 
mound can be explained by the 
fact that most of the seeds had al 
ready been disseminated before the 
hurricane and thus were already 
lodged on that surface when the 
blowdown occurred. Pin cherry 
was especially abundant because of 
the ability of its seeds to remain 
viable in the duff for many years 
The practical signiiicance of this 
study is in the relatively greater 
proportion of birch (especially pa 
per birch) on the top edge and 
lower surface—the sites of greatest 
nl is exposed, species in the distribution of seed exposure of the minera! soil—than 
seedbed condi- lings on the various miero-sites can 0M the other sites. In the same area, 
es; also, the de be attributed to the size of the seeds @ Survey of 43 milacre plots where 
pression covers a greater area than and their palatibility of rodents the soil had not been disturbed 
the other sites, and it affords and birds. Those species that have failed to reveal a single paper birch 
ore moisture. However, the min- large, heavy seeds, such as beech Seedling or sapling, and yellow 
eral soil in the depression does not and sugar maple, were relatively birch made up only 114 percent of 
remain exposed for any apprecia- uncommon on the top edge and the reproduction on these plots 
ble leneth of time. Soon after the lower surface of the mound be Thus of all the northern hardwood 
tree is uprooted, leaves are blown cause, in comparison with the species. the birehes—paper birch 
into the ce ession and a thick mat birches, their seeds were less likely in particular are probably the 
ned. Asa result. to become lodged in the crevices most dependent on a seedbed of ex- 

are able to be and irregularities of these surfaces. posed mineral soil. 

Also, with the Besides, in these exposed positions Russet J. Hutnik, 
in the spring thev were more easily found by Northern Hardwoods Research 
actually be rodents and birds. Only in the de Center 
ill pools of pressions where the seeds were con . . ‘ 
Northeastern Forest E rperiment 


‘his excessive moisture may cealed by the leaf litter was there 
. Ntation, 


germination and estab a high representation of beech and 
of seedlines suear maple S. Forest Service, 
f the difference among The large number of stems occur Laconia, N. H 


State Forester Bernard Orell (right) and Nurseryman Homer 
Ward lock ont on same Washington State Canitol seene 15 


going ears later th fire stopped, the Douglas firs have grown so 


y 
tall and dense that it is necessary to climb far above the former 


fF ) 7 } 
in ernmect ) ! mr ne ‘ o t é > 4 are 1 *¢ — 
area Sim camera point to bring the nursery into view. The nursery pro 
1899. Only efforts t " itove nto gra d bean land 


vides seed'ings for planting on fire-denuded state and school 
through bu r had delayed reforesta 1 some sections forest lands 





Timber: American Forest Opera- 
tions and Increase of European 
Productivity. 
Columbia University Press, New 
York 27, N. Y. 1952. $6. 


Ecology of American Forest 
Species: Erosion and Reafforesta- 
tion. 
Columbia University Press, New 
York 27, N. Y. 1952. $4.50. 


This report, in two parts, is an 
early 1952 publication of the Tim- 
ber 


Committee, Organization for 


European Economie Cooperation. 
Under the Marshall Plan, it is the 
product of a 47-member study mis- 
sion of 
United 
1950 
The the 


sion, best understood in appraising 


European experts to the 
States in the summer of 


broad purpose of mis- 
the report, was to obtain and ex- 


change technical information in 
forestry and forest products with a 
view to increasing European pro- 
ductivity It the first 
kind to inelude a 
great number of members from 14 
different West European member 


Important 


was joint 


mission of its 


throughout 
the mission was the opportunity to 


-ountries 


individual 


diseuss 


problems in a 


cooperative spirit. and the foster 
ing of 
The 


eight 


team spirit 


mission was divided into 


specialty each of 
which was directed to study one 
of the following subjects: 

1. The 


American species alreadv known in 


froups, 


frowing conditions of 


Eurone. or which might be intro- 
duced into Europe 

2. The re-afforestation of semi- 
desert and fallow land under dif- 
ficult 


3. Field and laboratory investi- 


climatie conditions. 


in forest 
areas and the preventive measures 
to be emploved 

1. Methods of forest exploita- 
tion and timber transport 


gations on soil erosion 


5. Organization and technique 
of sawmills 
and technique 


of veneer and plywood industries. 


6. Organization 


Reviews 


7. Utilization of inferior and 
waste wood. 

8. Conditioning and marketing 
of timber. 

The first listed report above con- 
tains the work on the study sub 
jects four through eight; the sec- 
three 


The tour itinerary encompassed 


ond, subjects one through 


the states broadly, and provided 
for study of all manner of opera- 
installations. The ef- 
fective sponsorship by government 
and industry of the study 
drew the grateful 
ment of the many authors of these 


tions and 
tour 


acknowledge- 


reports. 
the first forest in- 


report is 


Contents of 
dustries chapterized 
under the headings of General Ob 
servations, I-Logging, II-Sawmill 
ing, III-Plywood and Veneer In 
[V-Utilization of Inferior 
and Waste Wood, V-Conditioning 
and Marketing, and Bibliography. 

The Part II 
I-Introduction, 
the 


Types 


dustry, 


report contains 
Il-Forest 
raphy of United 
Forest Climate, and 
IV-G enetical Consideration, V 
Forest Trees and Their Utilization, 
V1I-Growth, Yield, and Thinnings, 
VII-Cutting Methods and 
ration, VIII-Conclusions 
Just as in a preceding report on 


Geog 
ITI- 


Soils. 


States, 


Regene- 


the American poplar, readers in 
the states will find this report, in 
both its parts, of great interest and 
value for the comprehensive treat 
the 


very 


from 
The 
realization of the study objective 
the 
gether of a great mass of American 
which 


ment of home subjects 


expert European view 
bringing to 


made necessary 


‘*‘know-how’’ from proper 


analvsis and criticism could be 


made. The texts are well-written, 


well-illustrated, and contain ex- 
tensive bibliographies, some 300 se- 
lected references in the case of the 
forest industries report. American- 
European comparisons are made in 
great number, and recommenda 
tions for European adaptation un 
failinglv put forth where the study 
warranted 


495 


The profession, and leading in- 
dustries in the fields studied, can 
ill-afford being without this splen- 
did work. In fact, host 
and industrialists alike throughout 


foresters 


this country should welcome news 

of these publications in satisfying 

their interest in the mission ef- 
forts. 

IluMeE FRAYER, 

U.S. Forest Service 


RE® 


Third Cumulated Index for the 
Journal of Foresty. 
Compiled by Appalachian Sec- 
tion. 64 pp. Society of American 
Foresters, Washington, D. C 


1952. $2. 


In 1930 was published the Cumu- 
lated Index of the Proceedings of 
the Society of American Foresters 
and the Forestry Quarterly, the 
the 
Forestry, together with the index 
of the JourNAL through December 
1929. This index was compiled by 


forerunners of JOURNAL OF 


a committee (C. F. Korstian, chair- 
man) of the Appalachian Section 
of the Society 

At its annual meeting in 1938 
the Section voted to index the vol- 
umes of the JouRNAL for the ten- 
year period 1930-1939, which car- 
ried the project through volume 37. 
George H. Hepting was chairman 
of the committee which made this 
compilation. 

Again in 1950 the Appalachian 
Section voted to undertake the pre- 
paration of The Third Cumulated 
Index, to cover the 11-year period 
1940-1950. A committee was ap 
pointed consisting of W. D. Miller, 
chairman; W. K. Beichler, P. A 
Griffiths, R. A. Morin, and Lenthall 
Wyman 

The material leading 
articles, briefer articles and notes, 
biographical 


covers 


obituaries, 
and committee and meeting reports. 
It does not include editorials, book 
reviews, and Society affairs. Each 


sketches, 
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article is cross-referenced ; hence it 


can be found by subject name as 
well as by author 


allied 
for ret 


Foresters and workers in 
fields who use the JOURNAI 
erence purposes will find this new 
index valuable, if not indispensable 
Together with the first and second 
indexes, it provides the most com 


plete record available of the 
literature of 


pro 
fessional periodical 


American forestry 


Forest Entomology. 
By Samuel Graham. 3rd. ed. 351 
Illus. MeGraw-Hill Book 
New York, N. Y. 1952. $6 
Forest 
vision of his 
Forest 
the 
a major re- 


Graham’s new book 
Entomology is a re 
Principles of 
The 


indicate 


older book 


title does 


gy change in 


not 
design in the book although there 


are several major changes. Like 


the older editions, the new edition 


is a book of principles and is not 
a manual or handbook of forest in 
As in the older 


sents the basic informa 


editions the 


sects 
author pr 


tion needed by foresters to under 


stand the relation of insects to for 


sts and the methods whereby 


f 


orests can prote ted 


tical aspects are based on the eco 


s involved in insect 


logical prin le 


tuations 


and are 
rral part of 
forest practice 

In this new ume much of the 
that in the 


the 


‘contents is similar to 


edition Or course 


pre Vrous 
old material has been brought up to 
date and expanded with the newer 
information. As in the 
the 


historv of 


available 


older edition contents include 
the 


the bionomies of insect populations, 


forest entomology, 


the various methods of control, and 
a discussion of the representative 
the 


The new 


insect species which cause 
various types of injuries 
chapter on forest insect surveys, to 
gether with the rewritten chapters 
on chemical control materials and 
application methods applicable to 
forest insect control, adds much to 


the value of the new book. The most 


useful airplane and air blast meth 
ods of application have been em- 
phasized 

This 


for use in presenting the principles 


book is a good school text 
of forest entomology from the for 
ester’s viewpoint. The integration 
of the entomological aspects with 
other forestry practices is good. It 
is a well written understandable 
book which will be widely used as a 
The 


tomology, however, as in the older 


text basic elements of en 


editions are not included; conse- 


the 
mological information will have to 


quently, introductory ento 


be supplied from other sources 
when this book is used as a text. 
Part of 


of forest entomology 


the chapter on the his 
tors appears 
to be of little interest or importance 
to most forestry students although 
the inclusion of the recent legisla- 
tive developments in the field is 
very desirable. As a reference book 
this 
reviewing 
the 


entomological 


volume is limited in use for 


principles and for ob 
where forest 


taining sources 


literature can be 
found mentioned 


the book cannot be used to identify 


As prey iously 


an insect causing damage although 
in a few instances it is helpful in 
this respect 

Roger F. ANDERSON, 


Duke 


Unive rsity 


EEE 


Conservation in Canada. 

By O. M. MeConkey. 215 pp 
Illus. J M Dent & 
Limited 
$3.50 


Sons 
Canada Toronto, 5, 
Ont. 1952 
This 
tempts to focus the attention of the 


interesting textbook at 
reader upon the overall problems of 
the conservation of Canada’s natu- 
and to out 
for 


Know ledge of this broad sub- 


ral resources point 


measures required improve- 
ment 
ject as applied to Canada is rather 
the 


useful 


fragmentary, and author has 


made many comparisons 
with natural resource exploitation 
and conservation in other countries 
and other parts of the world. His 
wide personal study and travel lend 


special realism to these examples. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
Well over half of this book deals 


with various aspects of soil and 
water conservation. The history of 
agricultural land use and misuse in 
the various regions of Canada is re- 
counted vividly. The descriptions 
of soil composition and structure 
and the effects of wind, water, and 
different the 
graphic and clear. Especially good 
is the and 


legumes which build up the physi 


crops upon soil are 


treatment of grasses 
cal properties of the soil and in- 
The 


not 


crease its fertility. reader is 


clearly informed only as to 
be taken to 


protect and improve the soil, but 


what measures should 
also exactly why each such measure 
will have the desired effect. Water 
conservation is discussed in econ- 
nection with the soil, crops, grasses, 
The 


special emphasis on the protection 


and forests author places 
of the headwaters and upper water- 
sheds and good cropping practices 
in the lower watersheds. 

It is to be expected that a com- 
paratively short book such as this 
cannot give 


adequate eoverage to 


all fields of natural resource con- 
servation. It is primarily a treatise 
on soil conservation written from 
the viewpoint of an agriculturist 
The major stress is upon soil and 
water and their interrelationships 
the 


other climatic factors upon the soil 


and upon action of wind and 
and water supply 

The first chapter is devoted to 
conservation of all natural re- 
wasteful ex 
Then 


there are short chapters toward the 


sources and decries 


ploitation in general terms 


end of the book on range land im- 
fores t 
farm woodlots, marshland, 
fish. recreation, minerals, and oil 
Quite frankly, 
cursorily treated to give the reader 
the 
volved or of specific methods to use 


provement, conservation, 


w ildlife, 
too 


these are 


a clear picture of issues in- 


in the conservation of these re- 
sources. Also, there is no adequate 
discussion of the economies of the 
situation with respect to the indi- 
vidual resources. 

Despite these shortcomings due 
to space limitations, every forester 
should read this book for an out- 
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standingly clear presentation of the 
fundamentals of soil and water con- 
servation as applied to Canadian 
conditions 

LOWELL BEsLEY, 


University of British Columbia. 
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Textbook of Wood Technology. 
By IH. P. Brown, A. J. Panshin, 
and C. C. Forsaith. Vol. 2. 783 
Ilus. MeGraw-Itill Book 
ompany, New York 36, N. Y 
1952. $10 


If the wood technologist has not 
paused to consider the depth and 
breadth of his field as it is today, he 
may be somewhat astonished to find 
that the several books recently pub 
lished in this field still do not con 
stitute a comprehensive exposition 

The second volume of Ti rthook 
of Wood Technology, which has 
been anticipated for so long, makes 
readily available much information 
that previously was scattered in 
numerous publications. However, 
this book is not as exhaustive in 
treatment of most of the topics as 
is Volume 1. The scope of Volume 
2 is, perhaps too broad to permit 
thorough coverage within a book of 
normal size. The subtitle of the 
book is ‘‘The Physical, Mechanical, 
and Chemical Properties of the 
Commercial Woods of the United 
States.’’ 

Part 2 on the mechanical proper 
ties constitutes the major portion 
of the text, 490 pages of the total 
of 760. The chapters on mechanics 
of wooden beams are thorough and 
include detailed derivations of 
formulae. The latter fact, it should 
be added, is characteristic of many 
of the topics in the text which in- 
volve mathematies. 

Welcome additions to the me- 
chanical properties section are 
ehapters on the variations in 
strength properties of wood, the 


strength properties of ply wood 
beams and panels, and the holding 
power of fasteners such as nails, 
bolts, and timber connectors. Tables 
for allowable loads and spacings 


for connectors are included. The 


chapter on framed structures pre- 
sents the methods of analysis of 
stresses and the determination of 
unknown forces and beam re- 
actions. Chapters on testing pro- 
cedures and working stresses round 
out the part on mechanical proper- 
ties. Detailed data on stress-grade 
lumber are not presented 

It is probable that many workers 
in timber mechanics will find excel- 
lent use for this book either in 
teaching or in commercial applica- 
tions, but the various trade bul 
letins and association use-books will 
be of great supplemental value as 
they have been in the past 

Part 1 deals with the physical 
properties of wood. Topics diseus 
sed are specific gravity, wood-mois- 
ture relations, wood in relation to 
heat, sound, light, and electricity, 
and the bonding and finishing of 
wood Some of these topics are sur 
veyed briefly, but the material pre 
sented will be helpful to those who 
have little previous knowledge of 
the topic. 

The section on bonding of wood 
is brief (23 pages), but it is con- 
cise and stays with basic concepts 
The same is true for the section on 
the relation of wood to electricity 
The 27 pages provide a general 
background for understanding the 
applications of moisture meters and 
radio-frequency machines to wood 
Dielectric constant, power factor of 
wood, and radio-frequency heat- 
ing constitute the bulk of this sec 
tion. 

The discussion on wood-moisture 
relations attempts to present most 
of the more common and important 
phases of the topic. Explanations 
are, brief, sometimes too brief to 
give a clear and accurate picture. 
In places, some confusion exists in 
the use of such terms as surface of 
fibrils, amorphorous regions, crys- 
tallites, ete. and their relation to 
swelling and water below fiber 
saturation point. This reviewer 
questions the use of a correction 
factor of 0.9 for the specific volume 
of absorbed water in calculating an 
adjusted volume of wood between 
fiber saturation and air-dry mois- 
ture content. The absorption com- 
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pression of water in this range is 
so small that the average specific 
volume of water in question will be 
nearer to one than to 0.9. 

On page 26 an incorrect value for 
the average density of absorbed 
water has been used in computing 
the specific gravity of oven-dry 
wood substance in the water-swol- 
len wood. On page 49, in a similar 
specific gravity computation, the 
number in the denominator has 
been caleulated incorrectly ; so, in 
subsequent problems using this fae 
tor, the answers are slightly in 
error. What is more surprising are 
the statements made on page 51 
that these densities of solid wood 
substance are derived by different 
methods. Actually, there is no basic 
difference, but both values were 
computed erroneously. When ealeu- 
lated correctly, by either equation, 
the values are the same, as they 
should be. Concerning this topie, it 
would be of help to point out the 
numerical value of the specific 
gravity of saturated cell-wall sub- 
stance base on the weight of water 
and wood combined. 

On page 35, in problem 1, the 
wording in the first line does not 
fit the problem. On page 147 the 
decimal point has been misplaced 
in the value for the sound absorp- 
tive capacity of the average chair. 
Other errors were noted. In gen- 
eral, the errors in this text detract 
from its usefulness to an unfortu- 
nate degree 

Part 3, The Chemical Properties 
of Wood, is a brief survey, in 40 
pages, of cell-wall and extraneous 
components of wood, chemical 
treatments of wood, and thermal 
reactions of wood. This portion of 
the text is primarily for those who 
wish to obtain a superficial knowl- 
edge in the topies just mentioned. 

The list of references for each 
chapter is small and, presumably, 
is limited to the more important 
and comprehensive works in the 
field. The extensive use of prob- 
lems, with methods and answers, 
is a commendable feature of the 
text. 

Harvey D. Erickson, 
University of Washington. 
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Trees and Shrubs in Eastern 
North America. 
By Benjamin Blackburn 
Illus. Oxford I 
New York 11, N. Y 


358 pp 
niversity Press, 
1952. $6 

To understand properly the na 
the 
viz 


cultivated 


ture and scope ot this book, 


subtitle is also necessary, 


‘*Keys to the wild and 
woody plants growing in the tem- 
perate regions exclusive of the econi 
fers.” 

There are eight line cuts, the first 
one illustrating poison-ivy, 
and the 


showing various Tea 


poison- 
oak, and poison-sumac 
other seven, 
s of leaves, flowers, and twigs, 
used in the 
most of the 


ture 
kevs which 
book There 
one-page preliminary key for sepa 
‘Woody 


evident ”’ 


( omprise 


is also a 


Plants with leaves 
“Woody Plants 


clearly evident 


ating 
trom 
with leaves not 

The ne 
rate 


aesi 


xt bb pages present 9 sepa 


keys, mostly to genera, and 
enated I Plants with seale-like, 


leaves, II 


whorled 


needle-like, or linear 


Plants with opposite or 


IT] 


Ww hor lk d compound leaves. 


simple leaves, Plants with o7 


posite or 
IV Plants 
leaves, V 


pound leaves. Exece} 


with alternate simple 


Plants with alternate con 
it for a selected 


bibliography, glossary, and index, 


the rest of the book consists of an 


arrangement of the 


alphabetical 


and under each, there is a 


genera 


key to ‘‘spe 


pecies and variations’’ of 


whi vhat more than 2.300" 


he book 


botanical kevs 


indiseriminately leaves, 


and fruit 


so that one must 


sit throughout a growing season. or 


perhaps seve Waiting to ob 


tain flower fruit. these kevs 


{ 


are » etiv upon eatures of 


leaves ane ranch sof thecurrent 


season. It is much diffieult to 


more 


onstruct such kevs, but thev are 


more value to the user, particularly 
whom the essential 


the lavman for 


ly nontechnical language of thes¢ 
kevs IS especially suite d 


All 


few 


keys with the exception of a 
‘conspectus’’ ones, are di 
and not difficult to fol 
low, though the 


thinks that it is better to have the 


chotomous 


even reviewer 


two statements of coordinated 
rank, one directly under the other 
instead of separated, somethimes by 
a page or more, in long keys of this 
kind. To compensate for any such 
difficulties, however, the author has 
conveniently indicated the page 
number where the other member of 
the pair mav be found, when both 
are not on the same page. A unique 
and helpful feature of the kevs is 
the 
of its approximate range as ‘‘e N 
United States.’ 
Dimensions given in the keys are 


in the 


inclusion under each species, 


America’”’ or ‘‘se 
metric svstem 


Onlv one who has ever tried to 
workable kevs can 
the 
turning out 
them! The 


sampling of a 


construct ap- 
amount of and 


300 


preciate time 


effort in some 
reviewer’s 


them 


pages of 
few of has 
found little to question except per- 
the **leaves 


haps repeated phrase 


not as above’’ instead of a more 
definite positive assertion 
this hook 


place in the useful dendrological 


Certainly deserves a 
literature on the native and intro 
duced broadleaved woody plants of 
North America 
W.M 


eastern 
HARLOW 


oe 


b> bh & 


Silvicultural Systems. 


By R. S. Troup. Second Edi- 
Illus. Oxford Uni- 


York, N..¥ 


tion. 216 pp 
Press, New 


1952. $5 


versity 


The first edition of Troup’s well- 


book 1928 


known appeared in 
Since then it has been widely used 
the 


forestry world 


throughout English speaking 
This, the second edition, is pri 
the first. The 


illustrations and general 


marily a reprint of 
excellent 
attractive presentation has been 
preserved. Throughout the text the 


 E. W 
Institute at 


Jones, of the Imperial 


Forestry Oxford has 


made minor alterations and also 


added a new chapter, ‘‘Develop- 
ments of the Last Twenty Years,’’ 
Dr 


where he 


changes 
the late 
would 


made 
that 
himself 


has 
felt 
Troup 


but Jones 
only 
Prof ssor 


have done so 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Silvicultural Systems leans 
heavily on central European silvi 
culture although references 


are given to forestry in other parts 


many 


of the world, and it is probably 
the most international silvicultural 
textbook in existence. It is based 
upon Troup’s wide travels and his 
He 
earefully and accurately analyzed 
the central European silvicultural 


high scholarly qualities has 


reproduction methods, and system 
well. He 
balanced 


atized these exceedingly 


gives an excellent and 
presentation of trends in European 
silviculture and points out mistakes 
made during the past century. The 
section ‘‘Experience of the Clear 


cutting System in Saxony and 


is perhaps the most 
accurate of this 


subject that has appeared in 


Switzerland”’ 
important 
the 


storys 


English language 

The weakness of the book, to the 
mind of the reviewer, is the empha 
sis of the systems rather than on 
the forest and the conditions which 
have led to these numerous systems 
Behind each system lies a knowl 
edge of the ecologic and economic 
conditions under which a_ par 
ticular forest type functions. Usual 
observations or experi 
ments laid the 


upon which the systems were built, 


lv, many 


have foundation 
and a particular system would only 


operate successfully where these 
particular conditions exist. The im 
mature reader is perhaps tempted 
to try some of these systems with 
fully realizing that the only 
forward to good silviculture 
full the 


and conditions 


out 
road 
is a understanding of 
ecologic economie 
of the particular stand or forest in 
question before any systems can be 
developed or perhaps adapted 

Troup, and now also his co-work 
er Jones, seem likewise to identify 
silviculture with forest ecology 
He writes, ‘‘The development of 
the 
the 
about by a combination of silvicul- 
tural the one 
hand and economic conditions on 
the other.’’ 

The facts are that silviculture al 
economic objective, 


various silvicultural systems of 


present day has been brought 


considerations on 


ways has an 
namely, the benefit of man, and it 
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always based upon economic 
rations. If this was not the 
we might plant, for ex 


spacing of 6” 


using a l 


6” or more fully copy nature’s 
reproduction methods which could 


dollars per 


“ost many hundreds 
acre. 

In spite of these comments, 
Troup’s book, as presented by Dr 
Jones, is a most valuable hand- 
book and should be read by every 
forester 


SVEND ©. HEIBERG 


Understanding Heredity: An In- 
troduction to Genetics. 
By Richard B. Goldschmidt. 228 
pp. Illus. John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc.. New York 16, N. Y. 1952 
$3.75. 
This book is one of a number 
published in the past few years, de- 
signed the 


lavman 


educated 
with the 
In this re- 
viewer’s opinion, it is one of the 


to acquaint 
and interested 


principles of heredity 


best, and its merit lies in the fact 
that the 
achieving a 


author has sueceeded in 
and funda 


mental coverage of the whole field 


general 


in a small, highly readable volume 

The first eleven chapters cover 
the essential features of cells and 
chromosomes in relation to heredi 
ty, and the action of genes in he- 
redity and development . Through- 
out, the treatment is marked by a 
masterful sense of exclusion of non- 

Then the final 
entitled ‘‘a glimpse of 
more technical facts and problems 


essentials comes 


chapter, 


of genetics hs 
brief list of 
able 


genetics, and a six-page glossary 


This is followed by a 


recent, readilv avail 


texts and special works in 
There is a brief section of problems 
which appear helpful for driving 
the each 
ehapter. but it would probably not 


home points raised in 


be adequate for anv but the most 
perfunctory course in genetics. 


What this book offer the 


forester who wishes to acquire a 


does 


knowledge of geneties as one of his 
professional tools? It can serve as 


a stimulating introduction and as 


a firm foundation for reading and 
study technical 
If a book is to do this job success 
fully, able 
tendency among 


along more lines 


it must be to overcome a 
professionally 
trained people to hold special fields 
other than their own in too much 
Often the key i 
reaching people in 
the 


awe to success in 


other fields is 


avoidance of excessive use of 
technical jargon, the adequate ex 
planation of that 
used, and the expression of ideas 
in the 


sistent 


which must be 
general terms 
elaritv. If 
without 


most con 
these re 
talk 


shaky 


with 
met 
the 


analogies, the book is a good one 


quirements are 


ing down and use of 
as this one is 

J. W. Dvurrre.p, 

Institute of Forest Genetics, 

Fore st & 


Exrneriment Station 


ERE 


California PRanae 


Forest Yield Taxes. 
By Ralph W. Marquis. 50 pp 
U. Ss Dept 

25, D. C 


Agric., 
1952. 


Circular 899. 
Washingten 


You may already know the dif- 
ference between a vield tax and a 
severance tax, but if you own wood- 
lands or are otherwise concerned 
with forest property taxation you 
add this booklet to 


The author clearly 


will want to 
your library. 
demonstrates his authority to dis 
cuss the subject 

For more than a century the ap- 
plication of the general property 
tax has been criticized. Although 
the effects of the ad valorem tax 
have been greatly exaggerated, it 
must be recognized that it tends to 
promote rapid liquidation of ma- 
ture timber, instability of forest 
land ownership, and failure to pro- 
vide for a new crop of trees. Prop- 
erty taxes have not been an im- 
portant obstacle to forestry in 
recent vears, but assurance is lack- 
ing that this happy situation will 
continue indefinitely. 

Various types of special tax laws 
have been enacted by many states 
to modify or supersede the property 
tax on forest land. Since 1910 the 
yield-tax principle has been the 
for new legislation. 


basis most 
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Yield-tax laws have been enacted 
by 19 states and are still effective 


in 14 


either studying or actively promot 


Other states are at present 
ing vield-tax legislation 

Part of the disappointment with 
be due to ex 
There 


fi rest ry 


vield-tax laws may 
pecting too much of them 
are other obstacles to 
Nevertheless, more good forestry is 
being practiced than would have 
been the case if yield-tax provisions 
had 


clusion that many of the laws have 


not been available. The econ- 
been almost wholly ineffective does 
not prove that the vield-tax prinei- 
vield-tax 
effective 
analysis of the problems, may bring 


ple is wrong. Future 


legislation, if based on 


more encouragement to good for- 
estry. 
The 


ported in this booklet is to establish 


purpose of the study re- 
the elements of a helpful and ef- 
fective yield-tax law. A 
model law is not desirable. 


single 
There 
are differences in the physical and 
economie environments of the 
states. 


to lay down the general principles 


It is possible, nevertheless, 


of what a good yield-tax law should 
do. Yield-tax laws should cover a 
larger than they 
now do. A vield-tax law should be 


aggregate 


area 
simple; it should be adapted to 
present methods of forest manage- 
ment and should provide continuity 
of relationship between the owner 
and the taxing jurisdiction 

The vield-tax law should provide 
for equitable taxation but should 
not disturb local revenues unduly 
It should have popular support 
Under an optional law, an owner 
should be permitted to withdraw 
his land from elassification if he 
wants to put it to some other pur- 
pose. The state should have assur- 
ance that the use of the land will be 
consistent with the purpose of the 
law. 

benefit from 
to the technical 
Study of this 
them to ac- 


Lawmakers will 


careful attention 
analysis presented. 
report 
celerate the general application of 


will enable 
good forest-property taxation. 

Hf. B. Sueparp, 

Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
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Preliminary Program of C.I.F.-S.A.F. Meeting 


There follows the preliminary pro 
gram of the joint meeting of the 
Canadian Institute of Forestry and the 
Society of American Foresters in 
Montreal, November 17-20. The Oc 
tober issue will contain the final pro 
gram otf topies and speakers. 

Members of the two societies and 
their guests are welcome to attend all 
open meetings, including the technical 
sessions. Although the meeting official 
ly begins on Monday, November 17, 
the only open session that day is the 
technical session on forestry education, 
primarily of interest to those engaged 
in professional forestry instruction. 
The first (opening) general session is 
scheduled for the morning of Tuesday, 
November 18 

The theme of the meeting is “Trends 
in North American Forestry.” All for 
esters, and friends of forestry every- 
where, are cordially invited to attend. 


Technical Session on 
Forestry Education 


Monday Morning, Nov. 17 


Robert P. Holdsworth, Chairman 
J. W. B. Sisam, Co-chairman 


1. “Trends in Forestry Education 
in North America.” Myron Krueger, 
School of Forestry, University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 

Panel: Certain Aspects of the 
Professional Forestry Curriculum. 

Moderator: L. Z. Rousseau, Faculty 
of Forestry, Laval University, Quebec, 
Que 


“The Role of the Humanities and 


Other Liberal Courses in the Profes 
sional Forestry Curriculum.” J. W. 
Barret, College of Forestry, State Uni 
versity of New York, Syracuse, N. Y 

“The Role of the Basic Sciences in 
the Professional Forestry Curriculum.” 
Arnold D. Rhodes, Forestry Depart 
ment, University of Massachusets, Am 
herst, Mass. 

“The Place of Vocational Training 
in the Professional Forestry Curricu 
lum.” Lowell Besley, Faculty of For 
estry, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Discussion: J. Miles Gibson, Faculty 
of Forestry, University of New Bruns 
wick, Fredericton, N. B. 


Monday Afternoon, Nov. 17 


1. “The Role of Ranger Schools in 
Canada and the United States.” R. W. 
Blenis, Maritime Ranger School, Fred 
ericton, N. B. 

Discussion: C. Eugene Farnsworth, 
College of Forestry, State University 
of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. 

2. “The Role of Wood Utilization 
and Similar Curriculum in Forestry 
Education.” William Kynoch, School 
of Natural Resources, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Discussion George <A. Garratt, 
School of Forestry, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

3. “Interpreting Professional For 
estry to the Layman.” J. L. Van Camp, 
Canadian Forestry Association, Mon 
treal, Que 
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Discussion: Paul A. Herbert, Divi 
sion of Conservation, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 

4. “Factors Affecting Suecessful 
Job Performance by the Young For 
ester.” Walter F. MeCulloch School 
of Forestry, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oreg. 

Discussion: David Campbell, Inter 
national Paper Company, Cullendale, 
Ark. 

5. “The Role of the General For 
estry Course in the Professional For 
estry Curriculum.” Richard J. Preston, 
School of Forestry, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C 

Discussion: Robert I. Ashman, De 
partment of Forestry, University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine. 


Executive Meetings 
Monday, Nov. 17 


The S.A.F. Council will hold exeeu- 
tive meetings during the morning and 
afternoon. 

The C.I.F. Board of Directors will 
hold a business meeting. 

There will be a joint reception and 
dinner during the evening for the 
S.A.F. Council and the C.I.F. Board 
of Directors. 

An informal meeting of those in 
terested in public relations will be held 
this evening. The time and place will 
be announced later. 

Committee meetings of the two so- 
cieties and meetings of cooperating 
organizations to be held this evening 
will be announced later. 


ee a 


es ee 





First General Session 


Tuesday 
D. A. M 


Morning, Nov. 18 


msulting for 


Joint C.I.F.-S.A.F. Luncheon 


Tuesday, Nov. 18 
Toastmaster, FE. M. Little, Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, Montreal, 

Que 
Address, Hon 
Prime Minister of Canada 


Louis S. St. Laurent, 


Society Affairs Session 


Tuesday Afternoon, Nov. 18 


Drake, 
V ice 


President 


George L 
; President 


E. L. Den 
Report of the 
Drake 


Report of the 


mon, 


President, George L. 


Executive Secretary, 
Henry Clepper 
S.A.F. Cor 


Open forum discussion. 


mittee reports. 


C.F. Business Meeting 
Tuesday Afternoon, Nov. 18 
K. G. Fensom, 

D. \ 


to be announced later 


President 


Love, Secretary 


Alumni Get-togethers 
Motion Pictures 
Committee Meetings 
Tuesday Evening, Nov. 18 
1 held open for 


alumni dinners 


momittees of the 
related organiza 


ot forestry motion pi 


Technical Session on 
Silviculture 
Wednesday Morning, Nov. 19 
Harold J. L 


George S 


itz, Chairmar 
Allen, Co-chairman 


l. “Forest Ge Achievements 
to Date and Future Possibilities.” 
Jonathan W. Wright, Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, 
Darby, Pa. 
Discussion: C, 


etics: 


Upper 


C. Heimberger, Divi- 
sion of Research, Ontario Department 
of Lands and Forests, Maple, Ont.; 
and E. W. Littlefield, Division of 
Lands and Forests, New York Conser- 
vation Department, Albany, N. Y. 
2. “Present and Future Trends in 
Forest Entomology.” R. E. Balch, Di- 
Forest Biology, Dominion 
Entomological Frederic- 
ton., N. B. 

Discussion: H. A. Richmond, Divi- 
sion of Forest Biology, Dominion En- 


vision of 
Laboratory, 


tomological Laboratory, Victoria, B. C.; 
and R. C. Brown, Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture, New Haven, 
Conn, 

3. “The Importance of Timber 
Quality as a Goal in Silviculture.” 
Clifford H. Foster, Pack Forest, War- 
rensburg, N. Y. 

Benson H. Paul, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.; 


Discussion: 
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Agri- 
Bur- 


College ot 


Vermont, 


and W. R. Adams, 
eulture, University of 
lington, Vt. 

1, “The Classification and Evalua 
tion of Forestry.” G. Ar 
Hills, Department of Lan 
ests, Southern Research 
Maple, Ont 


Dis ussion: S. © 


Site for cus 


ls and For 


Station, 


Heiberg, College 
of Forestry, State University of New 
York, Syracuse, N. Y.; and S. P. 
Gessel, College of Forestry, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Wednesday Afternoon, Nov. 19 
Symposium on the Silvicultural 
Management of Spruce-Fir 

os Silviculture of 
Spruce-Fir in the East.” Marinus 
Westveld, Northeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Myles Standish, Brown 
Company, Berlin, N. H.; and Francois 
Matte, 


Ltd., Quebec, Que. 
9 


logy and 


Discussion: 


Donnacona Paper Company, 
“Logging and Utilization in 
Spruce-Fir in the East.” R. S. John 
Mersey Paper Company, Ltd., 
Liverpool, Nova Seotia. 

Discussion: Leif Holt, Pulp and 
Paper Research Institute of Canada, 
Montreal, Que.; and I. C. M. Place, 
Dominion Forestry Branch, Frederic- 
ton, N. B. 

3. “Ecology and Silviculture of 
Spruce-Fir in the West.” Russell K. 
LeBarron, California Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Berkeley, Calif. ; 
and George M. Jemison, Northern 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Missoula, Mont. 

Diseussion: Bert R. Lexen, U. S. 
Forest Washington, D. C.; 
and Jesse H. Buell, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Fort Collins, Colo. 

4. “Logging and 
Spruce-Fir in the West.” Lawrence A. 
deGrace, British Columbia Forest Ser- 
vice, Aleza Lake, B. C. 


son, 


Service, 


Utilization of 


S.A.F. Consulting Foresters List to be Published 


November 1, 52 is the 
rs to apply for 
listing in the Society of 


deadline 
for consulting forests 
American 
Forest- 
next in 


For- 


List of Consulting 
is to he 
1953 


Foresters’ 
ers which published 
the January JOURNAL OF 
ESTRY. 
Minimum 
are membership in the Society and the 


requirements for listing 
designation of fields of specialization 
with the consultant’s 
training and experience as shown in 
the official Society records. 
Consulting firms will be listed if one 


commensurate 


in January JOURNAL 


x more of the partners or employees 
are members of the Society and ca- 
pable of performing the services of- 
fered. In those 
uals’ names will appear in the listing. 

Persons and firms in the S.A.F. List 
of Consulting Foresters 
published on pages 59-65 of the Janu- 


such individ- 


-ASeS 
cases, 


which was 
ary 1952 Journat have been contacted 
by mail to obtain corrections or revi- 
sions of their listings. 

Members who are doing consulting 
forestry work and who have not been 


listed previously are invited to apply 
for inelusion in the S.A.F. list. They 
should provide complete information 
concerning address, specialization, and 
served, torm 
used in the List of For- 
esters published in the January 1952 
JourNAL or Forestry. A limited num- 
ber of reprints of that list is available 
for free distribution. 

November 1, 1952 is the last date on 
which listings will be accepted for pub- 
lication in the January 1953 list. 


following the 
Consulting 


territory 
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Diseussion: William Lehrle, British 
Columbia Forest 
B. C.; and D. I. Dominion 
Forestry Branch, Calgary, Alta. 


Service, Kamloops, 


( ‘rossley, 


Technical Session on 
Forest Management 


Wednesday Morning, Nov. 19 


Godwin, Chairman 
E. B. Moore, Co-Chairman 


Gordon 


1. “Forest Management in Ontario.” 
Howard Kennedy, consulting forester 
and engineer, Ottawa, Ontario. 

B. F. Avery, The K. V. 
P. Com} any, Ltd., Espanola, Ontario; 
and J. W. MeNutt, William Milne & 
Sons, Ltd., Temagami, Ontario. 
Sustained 


Diseussion : 


2. “Planning for 


Yield 
Amidon, Min- 
nesota and Ontario Paper 
International Falls, Minn 

Discussion: William J. Brown, Kim 
berly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 

53. “Forest Management in British 
C. D. Orchard, British Co- 
Forest Service, Victoria, B. C. 

Diseussion: F. D. Mulholland, Elk 
Falls Company, Ltd., Ladysmith, B. C.; 
Lowell Besley, Faculty of For- 
estry, University of British Columbia, 


Operations ” George B. 


Company, 


Columbia.” 


lumbia 


and 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Wednesday Afternoon, Nov. 19 

1. “Prescribed Burning as a Tool 
of Forest Management in the North- 
eastern States.” Silas Little, Jr., 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Lisbon, N. J. 

Discussion: David M. Smith, School 
of Forestry, Yale University, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

2. “Industry Encouragement to 
Woodlot Management.” F. A. Harri 
International Paper 
Company, Montreal, Que 
Walker, The On- 
tario Paper Company, Ltd., Gore Bay, 
and Roch Delisle, Forest Ex- 
tension Bureau, Dept. of Lands 
Forests, 

3. “Problems Involved in Applying 
a Practical Forest Program in Small 
Forest Holdings.” Michael Pochan, Jr., 
Connwood, Ine., Cheshire, Conn. 

David H. Hanaburgh, 
3uchanan, N. Y. 


son, Canadian 


Diseussion: J. F, 


Ontario; 
and 
Quebec, Que 


Discussion : 


consulting forester, 


Technical Session on 
Economics and Taxation 
Wednesday Morning, Nov. 19 

Ralph W 
J. Miles 


Marquis, Chairman 


Gibson, Co-chairman 
The relation of chang- 


ing economic conditions and other fae- 


Symposium : 


tors to: 


1. Publie Policy Regarding Forest 
Lands. 

In the United States. 
Crafts, U. S. Forest Service, 
ington, D. C. 

In Canada, Murray B. Morison, 
Division of Timber Management, On 
tario Department of Lands and For 
Toronto, Ont. 

Diseussion : 

2. Forest Privately 
Owned and Privately Operated Public 


Edward C. 
Wash- 


ests 


Practices on 


Lands. 
In the United 
Mason; Mason, 
Portland, Ore. 
In Canada. 


David T. 
and Girard, 


States. 
Bruce 


A. W. Bentley, consult 
ing forester, Victoria, B. C. 


Discussion. 


Joint C.I.F.-S.A.F. Dinner 
Wednesday Evening, Nov. 19 


(Preceding the dinner there will be 
an informal reception for all members, 
their ladies, and guests.) 

Toastmaster, K. G. Fensom, 
dent, C.1.F. 

Presentation of the Sir William 
Schlich memorial medal and the Gif- 
ford Pinchot medal, George L. Drake, 
president, S.A.F. 

Address, A. W. Trueman, president 
of the University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, N. B. 

Dinner music. French Canadian folk 
songs. 


presi 


Technical Session on 
Forest Utilization 


Thursday Morning, Nov. 20 


J. H. Jenkins, Chairman 

R. C. Fraunberger, Co-chairman 

1. “Effect on the Forest of Recent 
Pulp and Paper Developments in 
British Columbia.” T. G. Wright, Ca- 
nadian Forest Products, Ltd., Vancou- 
ver, B. C. 

Diseussion: Edwin Heacox, Weyer 
haeuser Timber 
Wash.; and Clarence Richen, Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation, Portland, Ore. 

2. “Effect of Water Transportation 
on Forest Utilization in Eastern Cana- 
da.” R. D. Collier, Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute of Canada, Mont- 
real, Que. 

Diseussion: I. F. Fogh, Canadian 
International Paper Company, Mont- 
real, Que.; and J. F. Sharpe, Division 
of Timber Management, Department 
of Lands and Forests, Toronto, Ont. 

3. “Good Logging Practices In- 
Forest Yields.” J. A. Doyle, 
Division of Forest Products Labora- 
tories, Department of Resources and 
Development, Ottawa, Ont. 


Company, Tacoma, 


crease 
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Diseussion: C. R. Silversides, Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont.; and L. R. Seheult, Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, Frederic- 
ton, N. B. 


Technical Session on 
Recreation, Wildlife and Range 
Management 
Thursday Morning, Nov. 20 
Edward P. Cliff, Chairman 
C. H. D. Clarke, Co-chairman 

1. “Wildlife Management in the 
Yukon Territory.” Fred Fraser, Yu- 
kon Administration, Dawson, Yukon 

Discussion. 

2. “The British Columbia Forest 
Service in the Field of Recreation in 
Parks and Provincial Forests.” C. D. 
Orchard, British Columbia Forest Ser 
vice, Victoria, B. C. 

Discussion: James Smart, National 
Park Service, Ottawa, Ont. 

3. “The Coordination of Silvieul- 
tural Systems and Wildlife Manage- 
ment.” C. David Fowle and D. R. M. 
Seott, Division of Research, Depart 
ment of Lands and Forests, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Discussion: Stanley G. Fontanna, 
School of Natural Resources, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

4. “Examples of Wildlife Habitat 
Improvement through Modification of 
Forest Practices in the Lake States.” 
Ernest Swift, Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, Madison, Wis. 

Disenssion: J. A. Brodie, Division 
of Timber Management, Ontario De- 
partment of Lands and Forests, To- 
ronto, Ont. 
5. “Recreation Plans for the Su- 
perior National Forest (the U. S. Por 
tion of the Quetico-Superior Areas).” 
Galen W. Pike, U. S. Forest Service, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Diseussion: Keith Acheson, Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests, 
Kenora, Ont. 

6. “Forest Grazing in the United 
States.” W. L. Dutton, Division of 
Range Management, U.S. Forest Serv 
ice, Washington, D. C. 

Clinton H. Wasser, 
School of Forestry and Range Man 
A & M. Collega 


Diseussion : 


agement. Colorado 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Technical Session on 
Public Relations 
Thursday Morning, Nov. 20 
Ralph Unger, Chairman 
M. R. Wilson, Co-chairman 
1. “Industry Looks at Public Edu- 
eation in Forestry.” Lowell Besley, 
University of British Columbia, Van- 
eouver, B. C. 
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West 


Association, Se 


Diseussion James Stevens, 
Coast L 
attle, Wash. 


2. “Television 


imbermen’s 


2 and Forestry.” Floyd 
E. Carlson, College of Forestry, State 
University of New York, 
N. ¥ 


Discussion 


Svracuse, 


William Bergoffen, U.S 
Washington, D. ¢ 

} Luncheon speaker Fred 
Earl Newson Co.. New York 


Ar nformal meeting of those in 


Fore st Service, 


Palmer, 


lations will be held 
in the evening Noven 
17. The exact time and place will be 


announced later 


terested 1 


ther 


Second General Session 
Thursday Afternoon, Nov. 20 


. Chairman 


) immary ¢ eeting, 

A. Garratt, ool of F 

Universitv,. New Haven, Conn 
1 Adjou 


Yale 


orestrv, 


Ladies’ Activities 

Mount Roval 
lounge and in 
ladies 
vill be 
Men 


ttee will provide infor 


A sme il room in the 
Hotel wil 
formation center for 


the meeting ( 


erve as a 
attending 
iffee served 
during the morning bers of the 
Ladies Co 


mation ypping facilities, sight 


seeing, and il places of interest 
A bus tour of the city 

afternoon, No 
¢ this tour, there 
will be a re Mayor Houde 
and the Citv of Montreal at the Mon 


Botanical Gardens 


has been ar 
ranged 
vember ollown 


eption by 


treal 
invited to at 
dinner of the 


Ladies are especially 
ption and 
the 
November 19 


tend the rece 
two societies on 
W ednesday 


evening of 


Hotel Reservations 


hotel r 
members should state that thev 
attend the joint meeting of the 


Institute of 


In request ‘servations 


will 


Cana 


! 
} 
| 
Forestry and the So 
American Fo 


and approximate 


dian 
ety ot 
the date 


arrival 


resters, 


not held 


ruests who expect 


Usually reservations are 
after 6 p.m., henee 
after that 


confirmation 


should ob 
hotel that 


to arrive hour 


tron 


tain 


the 


rooms will be available 


Usually, the 
r rate, 
limited, 


number of rooms at the minimun 


single rooms, is 


especially 


hence hotels may confirm reservations 


at the next highest rate, if no room is 
available at the rate requested 
with beds 
than 


Sinee rooms twir will be 


easier to obtain single rooms, 


members are urged to team up when 
possible. Moreover, the rate per person 
may be less. Early reservations are 
advised. 

Remember that the first general ses 
sion opens on the morning of Novem 
ber 18. The first technical 
forestry education—will be held on No 
this will be the only open 


November 17. 


session 


vember 17; 


meeting on 


Mount Royal Hotel 
The headquarters hotel for the meet 
ing is the Mount Royal, 1455 Peel 
This hotel contains 1100 rooms 


‘commodations are as 


Street 
ind adequate ar 
for all those who wish to attend 
as follows: 

with bath: $6, 
and $9.50. 


sured 
Daily 


Single 


rates are 
room $6.50, 
$7.50, S850, 

Double-bed room with bath for two 
$10.50, $11.50, and $12.50 
bath for two 


$12.50, 


$9, $9.50, 
with 
$11.50, 


Twin bed 
$9.50, $10.50, 
$14.50 

Three 
bath: $15, $16, $19, and $21. 

Three 
bath: 

Suites 


roor 
and 
two with 


persons in rooms 


persons in one with 
$13.50, $14.50, and $15.50. 


$21, 


room 


for two $22, 


$24, and $28. 


persons : 


Other Hotels 
Affiliated with the Mount Roval is 
the Laurentian Hotel, located at Dor 
Windsor Streets, on Do 
inion Square. The Laurentian is five 
blocks the Mount Royal, within 
easy distance. It is a 
(1000 rooms). The rates 


chester and 
trom 
walking large 
modern hotel 
are $5 up for single room with bath; 
$8.50 up for double room with bath. 
Other good hotels in Montreal, all 
within a ten-minute walking distance 
of the Mount Royal, are the following: 
The Windsor Hotel (700 rooms), 
Windsor and Dorchester Streets, is 
blocks the Mount 
Rates are $6 up for single room with 


four from Royal 


bath; $9 up for double. 

Hotel (500 rooms), 
Windsor and St. James Streets, is six 
blocks from the Mount Royal. It is 
The 


with 


The Queen’s 


rates are 
bath; $7 


a less expensive hotel. 
$4 up for single room 
up for double 

Hotel Berkeley (100 rooms), 1188 
Sherbrooke West; blocks 
from the Mount Royal. The rates are 
$4.50 up with bath; 


Street four 


for single room 
#8 up double 

Hotel de La Salle (175 rooms), 1240 
Drummond Street; five blocks from the 
Mount Royal. Rates for 
single room with bath; $8 up double. 

Montreal has other hotels and nu 
tourist Lists of these 
the Montreal 
Bureau, 923 


are $5 up 


merous lodges. 


obtained from 


Convention 


may be 


Tourist and 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Building, 1010 St. 


West. 


Dominion Square 


Street 
REB 
Section Manual Reprinted 


Early in 1950 Section Manuals were 


Catherine 


prepared and sent to Society officers, 
Section officers, Chapter 
Section representatives 
at accredited schools of This 
Manual primarily for 
Sections and Chapters to aid them in 


Couneil, 
chairmen, and 
forestry 
was designed 


preparing membership applications 
and handling Section business. 

The Manual has 
continue to be, an effective tool in the 


Section 


been, and should 


administration of business 
Fron 


le and 


time to time revisions have been 
sent to holders of Section 
Manuals. Major revisions were 
in the fall of 1951 “Member 
Holders of Manuals 
should check now to see that thev have 
the Manual 
section which 
In May a com 
Index was 
inelusion in the Manual. 
Manual has 


Copies are available 


made 
under 
ship.’ Section 


received and inserted in 
this eco 


numbers 


npletely revised 
thirty 


Contents 


pages, 


bined and also 


sent tor 


The Section heen re 


printed upon 
request to replace lost or worn copies, 
officers of recently or 
Tt is 
officers have passed their copies on to 


and to suvoply 
ganized Chapters. assumed that 
their suecessors. 

The reprinted Manual does not have 
Tt is suggested that 
for 
stiff-hacked binder which gives greater 
flexibility; permits the Manual to be 
opened so that its flat ; 
and prevents the material from becom 


an outside cover. 


Sections provide their officers a 


contents lie 


ing dog-eared. 
EER 


Sponsor Statements No 
Longer Needed for 
Affiliates 


At its June the 
amended Bylaw 19 to provide for the 


meeting Council 
elimination of sponsor statements for 
Affiliate Members (Class A) 
Graduates of nonaeccredited forestry 
may apply for the Affiliate 
grade (Class A) if they have complet 
ed all of 


which must be included for a 


schools 


the required basie forestry 
courses 
forestry curriculum to be approved. 
According to the heads of the follow 
ing forestry schools these requirements 
have been met: 
Stephen F. Austin State College 
University of Connecticut 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology 
University of New Hampshire 
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Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan 
eal College 

Polytechnic Institute 

Washington 

University of the South 

Applicants for the Affiliate 


(Class A) from such schools need com 


Virginia 


State College ot 
grade 


plete only the first six items on an ap 


form. The application should 


plication 


he forwarded to the membership chain 
man of the respective Section for en 
dorsement. 


Affiliate 


eligible 


Members 


to apply tor 


(Class A) are 
advancement to 


the Junior grade (Class B) after two 


vears of qualifying forestry experi 


ence subsequent to election to the Af 
liliate 


grade, 


Arthur B. Meyer Named Editor of Forestry Publications 


rhe Council of the Society at its 


il-vear meeting in June unanimously 
approved the appointment of Arthur 
B. Mever of Jefferson Citv, Mo. as 
full-time JOURNAL OF 


editor of the 


Forestry and other Society publica 


his duties with 
Socrety 
Albert G 
has heer 
time basis Mr 
full-time 


ciety, an objective of the Council since 


on September I, replacing 


Hall who since January 1950 
as editor on 


Mever 


editor 


serving 


a part 
thus becomes 
the first for the So 


1948 when approval was given to “the 


establishment of a staff office on pub 


lications with qualified personnel, as 


the next najor expansion of the 
budget.” 

\ forester, with considerable writing 
experience, Mr. Meyer, 
Missouri 


a graduate in forestry of the Michigan 


and editing 


aged 36, is a native of and 


State College (1938) 

With the three 
November 1942 to November 1945, in- 
14 months in the Pacific Thea 


exception ot years, 
eluding 
tre as photographic interpretation 
officer, 
business, M1 


Forestry 


and a brief period in private 
Meve r has heen employed 
Mis 


Commission. He 
state 


by the Division of the 


sourl Conservation 


leaves the position of assistant 


forester, to which he was appointed in 
1949, to come with the Society. 


Mr. Meyer has 


competence as an 


demonstrated — his 


editor and writer 


and is a contributor to a number of 


forestry, conservation, and outdoor 
publications including the JoURNAL OF 
FORESTRY, American Forests, and the 
Missouri Conser 


Vissouri 


official organ of the 


vation Commission, Conser 


rationist 
While Mr. Meyer's principal duties 
will be with the JouRNAL oF Forestry, 
he will be responsible also for the writ- 
ing and editing of other publications 
for the Society and will assist in the 


preparation of publicity. Among other 


Society publications now authorized 
and requiring experienced editorial as 
sistance are 

1. The combined eastern and west 
ern Forest Types of the United States 


md Canada 


2. The Foresters’ 
the process of 


Field Manual 
now in completion by a 
special committee. 

» oe professional guidance booklet 


lor prospective forestry students 


Revision of the Constitution and 


Forest 


now in preparation by 


Grade Standards for 

Planting Stoch 
spec ial committee 

the stvle manual for 

For 


6. Revision of 
contributors to the JOURNAL Of 
ESTRY 

7. Professional and public relations 
articles, 


Mr. Meyer will also be available to 
work with the 


ciety, the Sections, 


committees of the So 
and the Divisions 
in the editing and publication of tech 
When requested he will 
help members of the Society in thei 


for the 


nical reports 
preparation of manuseripts 
JOURNAL 

Another field of activity for the new 
editor will be developing and carrying 
out projects to increase the cireulation 
of the JouRNAL 
Clepper, who as executive 
of the 
editor of the 
1937, will continue to guide the 


Henry 


secretary Society, has served 


as managing JOURNAI 
since 
policy of the JouRNAL and will be re 
sponsible as managing editor to the 
Council and the members for its pub- 


lication 


Miss L. 


manager in the position she 


A. Warren will continue as 
business 
has very ably handled for a number 
of years, and Lloyd Thorpe of Seattle 
will continue as advertising represen- 


tative. 


ArTHUR B. MEYER... 


the Society new edito 


No early editorial 


are contemplated, although some 


changes in the 
board 
editors who have rendered 
faithful service 


asked to be relieved of 


associate 
to the Jour 
their 


The poli vy ot rotating associate 


hong ana 
NAL have 
duties 
followed throughout 


editors has been 


the JOURNAL’s existence in order to 


the widest possible participa- 


the largest 


permit 
tion in Society activities by 
number of qualified members, 

In announcing Mr. Meyer's appoint 
ment, the Council desires to express its 
appreciation to the associate 
their 
tions they have rendered the profes- 


and to Mr. Hall, 
responsibility for the 


present 


editors for invaluable contribu- 


sion, whose direct 
editorial con 
tents of the JouRNAL will cease with 


the October issue. 


Forest Soils Course 
A forest 


sored by the Schools of Forestry and 


soils short course, spon 
Agriculture, Oregon State College and 
the Douglas Fir Forest Soils Commit 
tee will be given in Corvallis, Novem 
ber 6-8. Material to be 


include the 


covered will 


chemical, physical and 
biological aspects of forest soils, geol- 
ogy of parent materials, general prob- 
land classification, 


lems of soil and 


watershed management, and a_ dis 
cussion of forest soils problems being 
investigated by state and federal agen 


The 


pose of the course is to acquaint for 


cies and private industry. pur- 
esters with the problems and current 
field of 
Further information may be obtained 
from C. T. Youngberg, Dept. of Soils, 
State College, Corvallis, Ore 


activities in the forest soils. 


Oregon 








The Bausch & Lomb 
BINOCULAR 


...World’s Best 
By Any Test! 


In selecting a bin- 

ocular, look for qualities 

which identify the true 

precision optical instrument 

Only scientific design and precision 

manufacture can provide the 

seeing pleasure of close-up 

sharpness and brilliance—and 

a lifetime of service. To learn why 

Bausch & Lomb binoculars are 

world's first choice . to help 

you select the best glass for your 

own use write for a free copy 

of 32-page booklet “Binoculars 

and How to Choose Them.” 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 

Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N 


I 


i 
} 





FORESTRY SUPPLIERS, 


INCORPORATED 
Battletield Station 
Jackson 4, Mississippi 


Successors To 


Jim Craig Supply Service 


BRIGHT SPOT 


TREE MARKING PAINT 
Blue—White—Y ellow—Red— 
Orange 
@ Double Strength — user can 

dilute with equal 
kerosene to make 
sistency for pine. 
@ Saves Time—mixes easily and 
quickly; does not clog the gun. 
e Low Cost — per gallon prices 
are: 
In S gation Pails, 
50 gallons and more 
In 5 gallon Pails, 
less than 50 gallons 
In 1 gallon cans, 4 to case, 
52 gallons and more 1.60 
In 1 gallon cans, 4 to case, 
less than 52 gallons 1.70 
We pay freight up to ten cents 
per gallon on orders of 20 gallons 
and more. 
Also Available 
BRIGHT SPOT 
BOUNDARY LINE PAINT 
Write for Prices 


amount of 
spray con- 


$1.50 
1.60 


Candidates for Membership 


Candidates for admission, advancement, or 
membership applications 
Society office during the 

are listed below 
ding the eligibility of these 
taken by the 


reinstatement 


can 
Council as of 
communications from 
relating to the membershiy 
t earndidates should 
prior to that 


Allegheny Section 
Member Grade 
Plant 1 Hunter-Wilsor 


ni 
inior, 1949 
Appalachian Section 


or Grade 


odiands Dix 
retown 


Central States Section 
Junior Grade 
Forester, U.S.F.S Columbu 
State B.S.F 1945 M.F 
Member Grade 
I Dist 
Salen Ind 


Junior, 1946 


Forester, Dist. F 
Purdue Univ 


orester’s 


B.S.F 
ifiliate Grade 
Route No Covington 
ning and Tech $.S.. (For 
Columbia River Section 
Tunior Grade 


R Asst. Forester, Orego 
low State BSF 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
Inland Empire Section 
Member Grade 
Pitkin I H Nurserymat Univ 
Moscow Idal Univ Idaho 
1939 Junior, 194¢ 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section 


Junior Grade 


Melrose St 


B.S.1 


New York Section 
Student Grade 


NIVERSITY OF NEW 
Parsiow, D 


Northern California Section 
Junior Grade 


Trinity 
Student 


194¢ Junior, 1946 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
Student Grade 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
B ’ 


Coates Saltsr 


Member Grade 











USE BARTLETT SAWS 


7 
manu seen 
Fi 1248 


d, qragssoDSSO GS TOTENS ISIE TS 


No. 124B—24” Special Util- 
ity Saw combines for the first 
time: Quick cutting, Smooth 
cutting, Easy operation. Now 
available. 





PROPER PRUNING WILL 


Damage by ice and wind often can be avoided, or 
the effects lessened, by use of correctly designed 
pruning tools, bracing materials and tree wound 
dressing 


wore 
ae ome 
— 


eS 


No. 127 PARAGON SAW. This 
curved blade, draw cut pruning saw 
is ideal for all-around pruning. Best 
quality saw steel. Easy grip handle 


el 9-inch Hand 
hardened hook 


Box 15, 3003 E. Grand Bivd 
Detroit 2, Mich 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


PROTECT YOUR TREES 


Two complete tools 
longest section 

72 in EASILY 

CARRIED IN 

SMALL CAR 

Length Weight 

30 in. Pruner 

30 in. Saw 

72 in. Section 

72 in. Section 

Total Weight 8 

This combination 

can be quickly and 


easily assembled to 
make either of these 


= enaeen 
* 


= 
SE SESS 


two tools 

Longer poles avail. 
able if desired 

| Heavy Duty Tree Trimmer (1'%4’" capacity) 144, ft 
| Fast-eutting Pole Saw 14% ft. 
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Ozark Section 


FOR FORESTERS, 
TIMBER CRUISERS & 
ALL OUTDOORSMEN 


PRECISION 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Section 


Cqmnpoasses 


ee 





Men whose jobs depend on making accurate 
preliminary surveys specify LEUPOLD Com- 
passes for greater convenience, accuracy and 
dependability. In no other compasses are 
dimensions, weight and size of dial so ideally 
proportioned. Exclusive external declination 
adjustment. 


The CRUISER... 
7c Ts . , " Choice of timber cruisers who 
Richard Nicholson Gaiser require @ compact instrument 
with easy-to-read dial Inner 
~~ ~ 

9 diameter of dial is 2'/; inches 

1915 1952 graduated to single de 
grees and marked for 
, both drant and azi 
Dick Gaiser would have wanted a short obituar He believed ee. eee a 


muth readings. $12.75 
tters should be brief and to the point 


x. " 
He was born Niagara Falls, N. Y.. re hi 0 neted his hig | The SPORTSMAN ... 
ony > . : First choice of outdoorsmen, Similar to the CRUISER 
education. The sachelor of Science degree was granted to hi ny t 
itv of California in Berkeley He 


1%-inch dial diometer, Weights 
Doctor of Philosopl 


only 
and tl ‘ oe . $8.35 


rolina. His men 


enigma The FORESTER 


Versatile surveyor's stoff 
the Sometyv of Americar Foresters, and Signi S . compass of highest qual- 
, ‘ ity. Mounts on Jacob's 
SETOTICE raternits stoff or tripod. Grady 

ated straight edge for 
s were interrupted by World War Il. He served 1 ; plane table work. Per 
our vears, chiefly in Burma, where he was awarded the Petey mounting eee 
lor spirit level. 3%, inch 
nner dial diameter. 


earned the Master of Forestry 
degrees at Duke University in North ¢ 

al and scientific societies included the Ame 
for the Advancement of S« 


bership in profession 
ence, the Soil Serence Soc 
American Society of Agrono 
Xi, the honorary 


Dick’s graduate stucic 


Bronze Star 
dist harged as a 


First Lieutenant in t Signal Corps 


: , , : Model A 

For the past four vears Dick Soil Scientist at the Buckeve = $40.00 
“ ‘ Model B, with vertical angle scales and 

Central States Forest Experiment Station at Athens, Ohio sights, and 5-minute vernier 
of several papers sublishe ! 


$50.00 
a ournals and MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
experiment station En e 


We who worked wit 


arious professional 


rder for $_ -_ 
g : se send ? LEUPOLD Compass checked below 
in Ohio and also his many close friends elsewhere 
ind his amiable personality. Diek had 
personal and professional integrity; he as remarkably 


vas an eager co vetitor 
vas sudden and u 


His passing inex pected He will be 
by his wife and children, but by all 


feel the loss of his keen mind a sense o 
r} , __The FORESTER > $40.00 
ingenious; and he 


in or play 


sadly issed, not 





his friends as well. To his close associates ry __2ONE___STATE : 
he will alwavs be remembered in the manner he wished—as Student, Soldier. 
ientist 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
Kosert W. Merz INSTRUMENTS, Inc. 


RayMonpD F, Finn 4445 N. E. Glisan St., Portland 13, Ore. 














Almost 30 Years Old 
and Still Going Strong! 


That's what owners report today 
about some of earliest models 


of Pacific Pumpers ever built. 


wo THE FIRST Pacific P 

as troduced t was a Startling 
woduce an efhcient pumy 
carry by hand into rugged 


enough to deliver an 


powerful 
low of water to combat forest blazes 
f national 


mportance. Today 


vy %O vears, many of the earliest 


Pumpers are still in use and are 
the favorite of experienced fire fighters 

nute testimony to the stamina and 
ndabilitvy built into all Pacific Pumpers 
Pacitn r's policy of supply 


for models 


the most 

eight and 
Pumper quickly 
fire fight 


and 


Write for data on the complete line 
of Pacific Pumpers, Pacolized hose 
and accessories 


PACIFIC Marine Supply 
—__ Sing 
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Forestry News 


BOTH FELLOWS of the Society of American Foresters, Dr 


= 
| 


Hardy L. Shirley, left, has 


been appointed dean of State University of New York College of Forestry at Syra 


euse and Dr. Joseph 8. Illick, right, has 


was 1946-49 editor of the JOURNAL or 


s dean of the 


college at Syracuse for more than six years beginning in 
1947 chairman of the SAF Division of Education and helped organize 


been named emeritus dean. Dean Shirley 


FORESTRY, member of the national council 
of SAF 1944-46, and 1933 chairman of the 


Minnesota section. Dr. Illick, who served 
1945, was 


, and served as 


first head of, the executives of the professional forestry schools and colleges. 


H. L. Shirley Appointed Dean, 
College of Forestry, Syracuse 


Dr. Hardy L. Shirley has been ap 
pointed dean of the State University 


of New York’s College of 


Svracuse, 


Forestry at 
tnd 


September Dr. 


which will begin its 
aeademu vear nm 
Shirley had been acting dean since 
January 1 and previously was assistant 


dean 

His predecessor, Dr. Joseph Ss 
lick, has been named dean emeritus. 
headed the college for six vears, be 
ginning in 1945. 


jointly ar 
nounced July 22 by President William 
S. Carlson of the State University and 
Francis D. MeCurn of 
cuse, president of the board of trustees 
of the College of Forestry. 


The appointments were 


Justice Svra 


The new dean joined the college as 
dean and 
estrv in 1945. 


the U.S 


issistant professor of tor 


Previously he was with 

Forest Service 16 vears, be 
as a silviculturist in 1929 and 
serving as director of 


ginning 
Its experiment 
station at Philadelphia, Pa., from 1959 
to 1945 


Dr. Shirley began his professional 
career as an educator, however, teach 
ing mathematies at the University of 
Nevada for three vears following grad 
uation Indiana 


from University in 


1922. He entered the School of For 
1925 and 


there 


Yale University in 


Ph.D. 


estry at 
was awarded the 
in 1928. 


At the 
Shirley 


search 


degree 


Forestry, Dr 
has been in charge of the re 
New York 
State gave an initial appropriation the 
year he came to Syracuse, and which 
now has its own director and staff of 
26 men. He directed the 
graduate studies division, in which 108 


College of 


program, to which 


also has 


students were enrolled during the past 


academic year. 


The post-war increase in the size and 
services of the college caused Dr. Shir 
ley to recommend administrative re 
organization this summer which estab 
lished divisions for physical sciences, 
biological sciences, and resource man 
agement and new departments of for 


est chemistry and forest economies. 


Dr. Illick was state forester of Penr 
svivania before joining the faculty of 
the College of Forestry in 1931 as pro 
fessor of forest administration. His 
service as a forestry educator already 


has covered 45 years 


Dean Shirley was designated a Fel 
low of the Society of American For 
esters in 1951. He has served the SAF 
as chairman of its Minnesota Section 


(1933); national council member (1944 
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46); and editor-in-chief, JouRNAL OF 
Forestry (1946-49). 


He was instrumental in activating 
the Forestry Division of the FAO of 
the United Nations. He is on the na- 
tional committee screening applicants 
for lectureship and research awards, 
under the Fulbright Act, in forestry, 
soil, science, agronomy, and animal 


husbandry. 


A former member of the National 
Research Council, Dean Shirley is a 
Fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, 
Gamma Alpha, and the professional 
societies devoted to ecology, botany, 
and public administration. He is the 
author of Forestry and Its Career 
Opportunities, textbook announced for 
August 1952 publication, and numer- 
ous technical papers and popular 
articles. 


Construction Starts 
Alaskan Pulp Mill 


The first contingent of construction 
workers, numbering 75, arrived in 
Ketchikan, Alaska in May to start 
work on the installation of Alaska’s 
first pulp mill. The project will in 
volve an investment of $45,000,000 and 
is the largest industrial enterprise in 
Alaskan history. Two years will be 
required to complete the plant. 


The mill is being installed by the 
Ketchikan Pulp Co., a new concern 
which is jointly controlled by the 
Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Co., a 
large established pulp producer of 
Bellingham, Wash., and the American 
Viscose Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. It 
will produce high grade dissolving 
wood pulp which will be sent to the 
eastern seaboard area of the United 
States for processing into rayon and 
cellophane in plants of the viscose 


company 


Wood for the mill will come from 
the Tongass National Forest. ~The 
timber-cutting contract held by the 
company provides for a 50-vear supply 
of timber for a mill of 525-ton daily 
capacity. The initial plant will pro- 
duce 300 tons daily, but the capacity is 
scheduled to be raised to the higher 


figure within a few years. 


All logging is to be done in ae- 
cordance with forest practices pre 
seribed bv the Forest Service. Salmon 
spawning streams and recreational and 
scenic features will be protected. The 
pulp mill is so designed as to prevent 
pollution of the tidal waters on which 


it will stand 











NOW AVAILABLE 
TWO VOLUMES 


—.__§ —~ 


TEXTBOOK 


OF 


WOOD TECHNOLOGY 


By H. P. BROWN 
A. J. PANSHIN 
Michigan State College 
C. C. FORSAITH 
State University of New York 


College of Forestry, Syracuse 


American Forestry Series 


VOLUME II. Structure, Identification, Defects, and 
Uses of the Commercial Woods of the 
United States 626 pages, $7.50 


VOLUME II. The Physical, Mechanical, and Chemical 
Properties of the Commercial Woods of 
the United States. 783 pages, $10.00 


Other Important Books 


THE MANAGEMENT OF FARM WOODLANDS 
By Cepric H. Guise, Cornell University. American 
Forestry Series. 356 pages, $5.00 


FARM WOOD CROPS 
By JoHN E. Preston. American Forestry Series. 302 


pages, $4.25 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CoO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


Catt » sm 
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GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES AND FORESTRY 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in Variety 
Seedlings and Transplants 
Write for Price List 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries 
P. ©. Box. 643, Johnstown, Pa. 








DON'T BREAK YOUR HECK / 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS /° 
CUT LABOR COSTS “% $02 
aoente runs LIGHTW With the 
ew, Amazing 
Trimming. Freit — Shaking Poles 


to 80 ft. tall. Weighs | Ib. per S$ ft. 70c per it 
Attachments extra. F.O.B. Los Angeles. No 
Breakage. No Splinters. Lasts Forever. Sec 
tions from 2 to ft. Reaches top of any tree 
A 60 ft. pole weighs only 12 pounds. SEND 


FOR EREE CATALOG & FREE BOOKLET 
wows TELLS YOU HOW TO INCREASE 
THE QUALITY and QUANTITY 
of Your FRUIT as Well as the 
BEAUTY OF YOUR TREES. 


DODB@De@BB corr 
300-S. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. - MA. 6-9397 











THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because thev have 

been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 

cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
zs 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 
INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Savw 
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New Portable Brush Grinder 
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The Improved 
B-10 TREE STICK 


Does most of your figuring. 
Volumes in cords, on the 


mark ; 


stump 
Scribner, 
International rules and lumber 
tree 


tally 


as you estimates by 
Quebec, 
scale: and acre growth predictions; 
easy basal area: lumber scale of 
Hard maple stock. Stick and leaflet, $3, 


delivered. Quantity discounts. 


FRED. B. MERRILL 
ZACHARY, LA. 


ogs. 








FORESTRY SUPPLIERS, 


INCORPORATED 
BATTLEFIELD STATION 
JACKSON 4, MISSISSIPPI 

Successors To 


Jim Craig Supply Service 


Professional Supplies 
FOR 


Foresters and Timber 
Growers 


Mail Orders Invited 
Catalog on Request 








S HELP uM 
HANNAH 


SOOTHING OINTMENT 


Feiner Oak 


AND Mneves ITCHING SKIN IRRITATIONS 


oy 


ke : x 
é tS) 
Pa yarn WAN 


Try this remarkable new prod- 
uct for POISON OAK, POISON 
IVY or POISON SUMAC. 5Spe- 
cial RANGER package $2.50. 
Postage Prepaid. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


HANNAH LABORATORIES 


BOX 328, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 








Calder’'s Forest Read 
ENGINEERING TABLES 
1 fle f snag a ar aX Ba ~ 
, wil 
ters and 


" 
LESTER E. ‘CALDER. and DOUGLAS G. CALDER 
1828 Hilyard St Eugene, Oregon 
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THe RECENTLY COMPLETED AERIAL— PHOTO 
esters held by the School of Forestry, the 
ind the Division of General Extension of 


ticipants to the university 


Carolina. Pulp mills, sawmills, consulting forestry companies, state, and U 


services and federal land banks were 


from forest industry, aerial photo corporations and the | 


represented by the participants 


INTERPRETATION SHORT 
Department of Geography and Geology, 


the University of Georgia brought par 


campus from eight southern states, from Texas to Nort! 


S. forest 
Instructors 


S. Forest Service, each a 


recognized specialist in his field, were brought to the campus to supplement the 


iniversity staff 


Preparations are being made to repeat the course during the Fal 


of 1952. Persons interested in taking the course at that time ean obtain further in 


formation by writing the School of Forestry 


Dodd Named Assistant Forester, 
National Park Service 


Promotion of John B. Dodd, chief 
of the administrative branch of the 
Forestry Division, National Park Ser- 
vice, to the position of assistant chief 
forester of the Service has been an 
nounced by Director Conrad L. Wirth. 
Dodd sueceeds Lawrence F. Cook who 
was named chief forester a short time 
ago 

Dodd started to work for the Na 
tional Park Service in 1932 as a sea- 
sonal park ranger in Glacier National 
Park. Montana He 


served there as assistant forester. He 


subsequently 


has also served on the forestry staff 
of the Region Four office of the Park 
Service in San Francisco He has been 
chief of the administrative branch of 
the Forestry Division in Washington, 
DD. C., since 1949. He is a native of 
Spokane, Wash., and has a B.S. de 
gree in forestrv from the University 
of Idaho. During World War II he 
served with the Army in the Pacific 
Theater and completed his tour of ae 
tive duty in 1946 as a captain. He 


yw is a major in the Reserve Corps. 


T. E. Shaw to Point 4 
in Lebanon 


lr. KE. Shaw, professor ot forestry at 
Purdue University since 1946, has 
oined a Point 4 mission to Lebanon 
on natural resources under the Tech 
nical Cooperation Administration, De 
partment of State. The assignment is 


for a two-year period 


University of Georgia, Athens 


Compiles Report on Fir Disease 


Dr. J ce of Yale University, 
is engaged at the Oregon Forest Prod 
ucts Laboratory this summer to collect 
and edit four year’s research reports 
on Fomes pin 

This fungus has gained wide inroads 
into Oregon's Douglas-fir forests. Ac 
cording to preliminary reports, Fomes 
pint Was found in 5 to 60 percent of 
nearly 200 Douglas-fir trees located in 
14 research stands 

Tabulation and interpretation of all 
the research on this problem since 
1948 will present more accurate ways 
to estimate the amount of decay in a 
particular group of trees. More ex 
acting estimates will result in better 
timber utilization and make for less 
financial risk to lumber operators. It 
will also show the relation of internal 
decay to a stand of timber so it can 
he determined what ages and on what 
locations the timber should be cut to 
reduce losses. Older stands are more 


earryv this fungus, Dr. Bovee 


s pine research is a cooperative 
of several state, federal, and 
private agencies, including the Ore 
gon Forest Products Laboratory and 
the Oregon State College School of 


Forestry Bruce Wage, 


vision of the State Board of Forestry, 


research di 


directed the fungus project since 1951 
Dr. Boyee did the first investigations 
when he was with the U. S. Division of 
Forest Pathology in Portland fron 
1920 to 1928. 


AND 
FORESTRY INSTRUMENTS 


Kee 
Instruments for 


forest work are made with 
the same care and preci- 
sion for which all K&E 
products have been re- 
nowned for 83 years. 

K&E Forestry Equipment 
includes the K&E Swedish 
Increment Borer, made of 
the finest Swedish steel, 
K&E Tree Caliper, K&E 
Swedish Bark Measuring 
Instrument, K&E Timber 
Scriber, K&E Forester’s 
Compasses, K&E Topo- 
graphic Abney Levels, 
K&E Topographic Tapes 
and K&E WYTEFACE* 
Diameter (Tree) Steel 
Tapes. 

Ask any K&E Distributor 
or Branch for further in- 
formation or write Keuffel 
& Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


“Trade Mark 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
EST. 1867 


Drafting, 
Reproduction, 
Surveying Equipment 
and Materials, 

Slide Rules, 

Measuring Tapes. 

New York ¢ Hoboken, N. J. 
Detroit ¢ Chic © St. Louis 
San Francisto « es Angeles * Montreal 
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Are you thinking about a 


Me oD AAW EE 


communications system? 


This handy 5-point check-list will help you get 
the right equipment for your particular needs. 


1. How long a system do you need? 

Whether it’s 20, 200 or 2000 miles long, 

RCA has the right equipment for your job 

@ RCA “short-haul” microwave covers the 
shorter distances up to 200 miles 

@ RCA ong-haul” microwave covers the 
onger distances up to 2000 miles 

So whatever vour needs, you get the right 
ystem from RCA 


2. How many channelsdo you need ? 
One of RCA microwave's biggest bonus 
features is tremendous channel capacity 

@ RCA “short-haul 


voice channels including service channel de 


system provides up to six 


pending upon number of hops. Voice chan 
nel cat be split into 8 to 16 control channels 
@ RCA “long-haul” system provides 24 voice 
channels plus service channel. Again, any 
voice channel can be split into 8 to 16 tele- 
type or control channels 
Thus far, no RCA microwave user has ever 
run out of channels. It seems there's “always 
roomforonemore™!, , 


3. What about installation ? 


RCA will work with you any way you desire. 
RCA will 


e@ if you want equipment only 
supply it 


@ If you want installation supervision—RCA 
Service Company engineers are available 


@ Or, RCA Service Company engineers will 
arrange for the complete installation 


Again, you get just what you want when you 
specify RCA microwave 


“YL LSS 
ao ol ha 
4. How about reliability? 


Again--what do you need? Can you stand 
an outage of several hours? Or is uninter- 
rupted service of vital importance? Either 
way, RCA fits the system to your needs: 


am 
&) RADIO CORPO 


@ First—by making it extra dependable to 
Start with 
Second—by providing partial standby equip- 
ment at inaccessible stations, as needed 
Third—by providing full standby equipment 
ill along the line, if needed 
Fourth—by providing emergency 24-hour 
service on tubes and parts, if desired 


You get what you need with RCA, 


5. How about maintenance? 


Again, the RCA Service Company will do 
any or all of it, as desired. And only RCA 
has this nation-wide organization of trained 
engineers ready to render this service. 


If you want microwave, 
why take less than RCA? 


Why accept less than that provided by the 
world leader in radio and electronics? RCA 
has more know-how in high-frequency radio 
than any other company on earth. And you 
reap the benefit of this experience when you 
specify RCA microwave . . . built and backed 
by the men who really know radio. 
You get these 7 plus features 
with RCA Microwave 

. Uses conventional tubes throughout. 

. Easy to tune. Has built-in metering. 

. Handles large number of single sideband 
frequency division channels without excess- 
ive cross-talk. 

. Flexible. Any or all voice or control chan- 
nels can be picked up or dropped at any 
station, repeater or terminal. 

. Service channel with signaling available at 
each repeater and terminal station. 

. Vertical rack design saves floor space, pro- 
vides ready access both front and rea’ 

. Designed, built, and backed up by RCA... 
world leader in radio and electronics. 











More Information? Mail Coupon TODAY 
Qe ore 
RCA Communications, Dept. !|26-I, 
Camden, New Jersey 
Please send me information on RCA Microwave 
for the application indicated below 





Name 








Company 





Address 





City State 





_) Please heave an RCA Microwave Engineer col! on me. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Position 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Regional Advisory Council Meets 


A Pacitie Northwest Regional Forest 


Service advisory council has been 


formed to meet periodically with the 
regional forester and director, Pacifie 
Northwest 


ment Station. The first meeting was 


Forest and Range Experi- 


held in the Portland regional oftice on 
July 22. 

Members of the council are Col. 
W. B. Greeley of Suquamish, Wash.; 
Herman Day, Ore.; 
G. E. Portland, Oreg.; 
John L. King of Seattle. Wash.; Dave 
Doneen of Farmington, Wash.: Dr. 
A. L. Strand, Oregon State 
Corvallis; Edward Sammons of Port- 
Jack Wer itchee, 

Judge Sawver of 
Bend, Ore.; Phillip Hiteheoek of 
Klamath Falls, Ore.; Ben Da Gold 
Hill, Ore.: Stanley Jewett of Port- 
land; Stanley N. Earl ot Portland; 
and Werner Mayr of Aberdeen, Wash. 


Col. W. B. Greeley was selected by the 


Oliver of Johr 


Cannon of 


College, 


Rogers o 


Wash Robert W 


land, 


council as its chairmar 

In commenting on the formation of 
this new organization, Regional For- 
ester J. Herbert Stone said, “The For- 
est Service desires the counsel of in- 


Washing- 


ton and Oregon on some of our policies 


formed feading citizens ot 


and programs and their applieation to 


national forest management and _ re- 
search. We believe that such counsel 
will be helpful in giving more effee- 
tive and efficient public service.” 

The function of the advisory eoun- 
cil shall be to consider broad questions 
of policy, program, and procedure af- 
feeting the administration of Forest 
Service activities in the Pacifie North- 
west, and to give the regional forester 
station director the 


Responsibility 


and experiment 
benefit of its opinion, 

for final decisions must 
the Forest Service in accordance with 
laws and regulations. Mem- 
the council are serving with- 
without 


remain with 


existing 
bers of 
out pay and reimbursement 


for travel or expense. 


Grayson Completes Ten Years 
as Consulting Forester 


T. F. Gravson, Preseott, Ark. ecom- 
pleted in July his tenth vear as a con- 
sulting forester and partner with his 
brother in the firm of Grayson Com- 
pany. 

The company handles both small and 
large properties for residents and non- 

In his ten years in Nevada 
Ark., Grayson reports in a 
recent Nevada 


Picayune he has seen a steadily grow- 


residents. 
County, 
issue of the County 
ing interest in sound forest manage- 
ment. 
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F. P. Keen Named 
Special Assistant 


F. P. Keen, Bureau of 
Plant 
pointed special assistant to the leader 
ot the 
Insect Ir 
Mr. Keen, 
quarters at 


Entomology 


and Quarantine, has been ap 


bureau’s Division of Forest 
vestigations. 

will have his head 
Berkeley, Calit., 
responsible for coordinating 
the 


activities of 


who 
will be 
primar 
effectin 


and control 


more research, survey, 
the division in 
the western states through consultation 


with cooperators in forest industries 
ederal forest 
according to Avery 8. 


bureau. Mr 


land-managing 
Hovt, 


Keen has been 


and 
agencies, 
chief ot the 


in charge of forest insect investigations 
and technical supervision of insect con 


trol projects in ¢ 


Most ot Mr. 


forest 


alitornia 
Keen's 35 years of 
nsect work with the bureau have 
California. He 
Forest In 
Portland, Ore., 
from 1942, and the 
10 years ha in charge 
laboratory at Berkeley 

In 1947 he received the department's 
Superi vice Award 


been and 
had c!} 
sect Li 


1929 to 


Oregon 


arge ot 


the Bureau's 
iboratory at 
for past 


= been of a similar 


primarily 


because he originated a ponderosa pine 
the 


tree to 


for determining 
this 


tree classification 
relative susceptibility of 
bark beetle attack. 
marking 


This has become a 


standard timber system for 


the western ponderosa pine. 


The Southern Pine Story 


The woods, the mill, the who 
work with the product of the south 
all of these are 
Pine Story, 


Southern 


men 
ern torests 
The 
let published by 


a part of 
hook 
Asso 


Southern new 
Pine 
ciation 

With vivid 
strations, the 
the 
progress of the industry. 

One of the early 
booklet — explains 


where it 


text and colorful illu 
32-page publication de 
seribes products, planning, and 
sections of the 
southern — pine 


grows and what its species 
are. This chapter also points out some 
of the uses of southern pine lumber 

A later chapter tells more specifical 
ly the general and specialized uses ot 
southern pine, and a section on prop 
describes the outstanding char 
that 


rracing the history of southern pine 


erties 


acteristies give it serviceability 


and outlining manufacturing progress, 


other portions of the booklet give an 


the advance- 
ments in the 


the booklet, the progress in forestry 1s 


widespread 
Throughout 


account of 


industry. 


shown. 
More 
Southern 
tributed 
cording to 


300,000 ot The 
dis- 
Ac- 


secretary 


than 

Pine Story 
from the first printing. 
H. C. Berekes, 
SPA, this is the first time 
the complete story of the southern pine 


copies 


are being 


manager of 


industry has been summed up in one 


publication Free copes ot the hook- 
let may be obtained by writing South- 
ern Association, 1170, New 


Orleans, La. 


Pine 30x 


Portable Chain Saw and Pump 


An 18-pound portable pump that at 
taches to a Mercury powered Disston 
Model DA-211 chain saw engine with- 
modification 
oped by the Kiekhaefer 
Fond du Lae, Wise. 


The change from pump to chain saw 


out any has been devel- 


Corporation, 


or vice-versa can be accomplished in 
than without the 


any 


minute and 
tools 

Total weight of engine and pump is 
The will de 


per n 125 


one 
use ol 
only 


63 pounds pump 


liver 50 gallons inute at 


pound pressure. 


look what's happened to tree marking paint 





STOP THAT FIRE 
RANGER PAL JR. FIRE PLOW 


The Ranger Pal Junior fire plow is a hand or hydraulic Lift middle-buster 
F discs connection built of 1” cant steel T-beam 
Hus 16” coulter roller bearing assembly with grease seal, mounted ahead 
f 14” tempered steel middle-vuster, capable of cutting large underground 
roots, One 16” harrow disc bearing assembly is mounted on each side and 
slightly behind the middle-buster wing which turns the sod over and out. 
Depth of plowed line may be adjusted by either the presence or absence of 
yn rear of plow. Leaves a 5 foot earth line and 
an be drawn by any piece of light equipment, Ford type tractor, jeep or 
power wagon. Built compact and sturdy for ease in handling and reduced 
maintenance Louisiana Forestry Commission. 
Made by makers of Kanger Pai Fire Plow. Not designed to supersede the 
Ranger Pal but adapted for lighter equipment Mass production price at 
$385.00 each, f.o.b Workmanship guaranteed 


Stay-mixed 
formula. .. 


makes SOUTHERN GLO a better marking 
The new formula, with smaller pigment particles, 
gives you a free-flowing paint 


th coulter and Drawbar 


What 
paint? 
stays in solution longer .. . 
which doesn’t cake or harden even stored. It 
you time because it’s ready to spray and adheres longer. 
SOUTHERN GLO is available in white, red, yellow, and 
blue. 

For further economy, try the 
SOUTHERN GLO PASTE. It mixes 


stays soft without caking. 


tree 


two spool weights attached when saves 


costs. Tested and proven by 
71020 
kero 


new formula 


shop readily with 


sene 


Ranger Pal Fire Plow production price at $495.00 each f.0.b. shop 
Write tor further details on beth plows. 


TWIN CITY WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 


301 Jonesboro Highway 


Write for free literature and prices 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. S-2 


WEST MONROE LOUISIANA SUMTER, S. C. 
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tions, and the regulations adopted seem 


Forest-Wildlife Research being studied and a program of inten 


at New York Center sive beaver management is being de to the 
eloped. The fish population in the furnish protection to the plaintiff.” 


the 


Court to be reasonable and to 


lie College of Forestry of the State five larger lakes of the forest are also Director Marion Clawson of 
University of New York at Syracuse being studied to determine their status Bureau of Land Management pointed 
has just completed a new research and their relation to limnological eon out that the decision mav have far 
center on the Huntington Wildlife ditions reaching effects. since the Seeretary’s 
Forest near Newcomb, N. Y. The new Considerable emphasis is being authority to make regulations neces 
builling provides nearly 3,000 square placed on fundamental research on the sary for properly carrving out. hi 


feet of laboratory space, offices, and ecology and population dynamics ot responsibilities has been questioned in 


nace for storage of records and speci vildlite species and the eeologyv of the connection wit other types of rights 
mens, as well as a dormitory and kit forest vegetation. of-way 
«cher for use of research personne! 


The 15,000-acre experimental torest Court Upholds Chapman South Urged to Report 
and the new research center are being In Power Case Forest Insects 
usec chiefly for wildlife research and 
aragement under the direction of Dr 
William L. Webh,. forest biologist and cou 
Earl Patric. assistant o lands to permit federal agencies to nse Bureau of Entomology and Plant 


The research prog 


\ regulation which requires power Publie and private forest interests 


panies building lines across public in the South are being urged by the 


excess capacity in such lines for trans Quarantine to join an all-out eam 
nitting federal power was declared paign to aid forest insect control 


nd test methods 
valid by Judge Walter M. Bastian of The bureau is heading a drive to 


her and wildlite 1 
rdinated fores nage program the United States District Court for organize forest-insect detection and re- 
ha =< ber ‘laced on studies the District of Columbia in a decision porting teams that will help to reduce 
yying and silvieceul of June 2, 1952. insect damage by periodic inspections 
m the wildlife pro In his Idaho Power Company \ of all timberlands. 

northern hardwood stands Chapman decision, Judge Bastian Anyone interested and willing to 
The white-tailed deer population of stated: “The provision authorizing the assist in the forest insect control cam 
t being given particular head of 
' vents or rights-of-way under general reporting forms by writing to the For- 

nO 


regulations to be fixed by him includes est Insect Lahoratorv, Box 252, Ashe- 


to make reasonable regula ville, N. ¢ 


a Department to grant ease paign in the South may obtain insect 
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i | a fires use 
Available in 4” 
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N. Y. College of Forestry I). C.. has been named professor and e 
Reorganized head of the forest economics depart q DIN T LOSE 
ment 
State University of New York Col Dr. Jahn’s and Dr. Duerr’s staffs 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse has been are men previously in other depart 
reorganized into three divisions em ments, plus two new appointees who 
bracing 10 of its 12 academic depart join the forest chemistry group. These 


are. Dr. Michael Szware of the Uni v POISON OAK 


The new divisions cover physical sei versity of Manchester, England, who 


ences, biological sciences, and resource was named professor of physical and ; > POISON IVY 


management The new departments polymer chemistry, a new title, and 


ments, including two new departments 


are forest chemistry and forest eco Dr. Vivian T. Stannett, Mellon Insti 
nomics, outgrowths of the long-estab tute Fellow who bas been appointed 
lished departments ot pulp and paper assistant professor of polymer chen 
technology and forest management, re istry, also a new title at the forestry 
spectively collec 

The reorganization was recommended 
by Dr. Hardy L. Shirley, dean of the 
College of Forestry Purpose of the 


Forest chemistry has been given full 
departimne ntal status, as a result of the is Complete 
College of Forestry’s expansion of in : 
Without - 


oro vs. Dr. Shir veniatned. in 
groupings, Dr. rley explained, i struction and research in the chemistry 


to distribute administrative duties of cellulose and other polymers. The 


more equitably and, in doing » to field’s importance has rrown rapidly a] MEDICATED 


draw on the mature talents and view 
vith the 


wi rise of the plastic industry in 
points of the experienced faculty mem recent vears and its demand for tech 1, OINTMENT 


bers” placed in charge of the divisions. NOW USED BY 


nically trained men 


['wo positions of associate dean have Dr. Shirley also said that foresters’ U. S. Forestry Service, Region 5, GSA stock item 
heen created Dr. Edwin ¢ Jahn, di | | | blic’ 51-0-798-25, California State Division of Forestry, 
ane the genera pubes developing So. Calif. Edison Co., Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
interest in the economics of forestry graph Co., Calif.-Oregon Power & Light Co., 
associate dean for the physical sciences ealled Rhode Island Division Forests & Parks, Assoc. 
Telephone Co., Santa Monica, and many others. 


Available in Three Sizes 
3 oz.—1% oz.—% or. to fit FIRST AID KITS 


rector of research, has been designated 


te for a department devoted to 
and continues to dinect research. The this field. Aside from undergraduate 
associate dean for the biologieal sei and eraduate instruction in. the sub 
ences has not yet been announced ject, and various spot studies, the col 

References and literature on request. 


B-Y’S OF CALIFORNIA 


3010 W. 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


The resource management division lege has made detailed studies of for 
has been made the responsibility ot est land-use in New York State coun 
Prof. Harold C. Belyea, head of forest ties during the last five vears. These 
management. A third promotion places continuing projects and their person 
Prof. Svend ©. Heiberg in charge ot nel have been assigned the new depart 
the college’s six forest properties and ment 
of undergraduate currienlum = study 





Besides reorganization of the college, 


and improvement. Mr. Belvea has trustee f tl College of 
been on the faculty since 1917 and Mr * 7 


Heiberg since 1927, 


Forestry 
ve appointed Prot Raymond J. 
Hovle head of the Department of 

Dr. Jahn, professor of forest chem Wood Utilization which offers two ma 
istry and faculty member since 1938, jors Conversion and Distribution, 
has been appointed acting head of for and Retail Merchandising and Light 
est chemistry Construction Mr. Hovle has been 

Dr. William A. Duerr, assistant chiet serving as acting head of the depart THE RENOWNED 


the division of forest economies of ment since July 1951, following the op, sate Wns Gaahtnen eat 
S. Forest Service, Washington, retirement of Prof. Nelson C. Brown Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 
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Ontario-Minnesota Company 
To Operate Manitou Limits 


California Tree Farm 
Standards Maintained 
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Philippine Products Laboratory 


A modern forest products laboratory 

established in Los Banos, La- 
following approval by Mutual 
Administration of $217,000 
project. 


Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper will be 
company will begin 


for the 


Re-inspections of redwood region 
harvesting trees tree 
first time from the 
north of 


guna, 
Security 
for the 

“Patterned after the forest products 
in Madison, Wise., the Los 
will undertake the re- 
to determine the best 
native woods, 


June, indicate 
that there has been no lost ground since 
timberlands Upper the tree atart 

Lake, north there 
Fort Frances The 
An estimated 180 
ore than 13,000 cords of wood 


farms, begun in 
this winter 
rugyed 


Manitou 


and east of 


farm program got its 
1950. 
Redwood 


agency of tree 


some (VU in February 
California laboratory 


Banos proje ‘t 


Associa 
woodsmen will farms 
staff 
R. Freeman and consulting 
Emanuel Fritz of the 
School of 
farms certified dur 
sure to the 


tion, certifying 


harvest n in the redwood region, has sent search necessary 


from the wilderness area this winter member J. methods of processing 


The concession has been sub-divided — forester rattan, bamboo, gums, and tannins into 


to 14 


will operate 


Univer 
miscellaneous manufactured products,” 
said Winslow L. MSA adviser 
Philippine government on for- 
products. 


camp operating areas; four itv of California, Forestry 


this winter Gooch, 

Next spring 
Manitou 
river I 


ver the Case 


fo re-inspect tree 
logs will be floated down ing the 
Lake, 


ICTOSS Sphene 


past two years to make 


through the Manitou that 
Lake and tarm management rules. 
Lake. The The two 
working 
O-M nore 


Frances farms in 


owners are complying with tree  estry 


apids, : Filipino research specialists will be 
ades to 
log will be gathered in booms and 
Lake to the 
pulp and paper mill at Fort 
In the interest of maximum 
tion the larger 


Rainy inspectors discovered that employed and trained in the new proj- 
more and ect. The 
cilities will be made available to Philip- 


of in- 


crews are becoming services and laboratory's fa- 
of the 
relation to continuance of 
then that these either dustrial proble ms. 
make or break a tree that cut The research activities will 
over land is being testing, 
that fire dustrial investigations, 
all-time high controls, and the study of forest prod- 
They uets other than wood. In the industrial 


or each camp area was established af mall 


towed across Rainy aware importance of tree 


pine firms to aid in the solution 
utiliza jobs: crews 
include 


technology . in- 


material will be con farm; 


ises other timber wood 
consists of 


192.99] 


erted for than .pulpwood left productive; and 


The area about 535,221 consciousness has reached an insect-tungus 


eres of which acres are pro 


allowable eut that 


interested 


found, too, 
holders have become 
their land 
that it will produce a sustained yield. 


ductive timberland. The have many 


: investigations division, special em- 
phasis will be laid on pulp and paper, 


fer eomputing separately the volume m logging in such a way 


ind acreage by age for each unit pressed board, plywood, and veneers. 
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pounds with 18” chain 
and blade. Costs from 
$340* del. 


“State sales taxes not imciwaed 


CALL or 
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Cooperative Research 
in Forest Soils and Genetics 


and 
will 


The Crossett Lumber Company 
the Southern 
cooperate with the 
Experiment Station, New Orleans, in 


Lumber ( ‘ompany 
Southern Forest 


financing fundamental research in for- 
est soils and genetics 

The two companies will contribute 
totat of 
$45,000 toward financing the new proj 
Other pulp 
panies have interest in 
this work 
when the research gets under 

The Southern Station will 


supervisory 


during the next five vears a 


ects lumber and com 
indicated an 
and may also participate 
way. 
provide 
personnel, technical spe 
cialists, do the planning, and carry out 
the field and laboratory Most 
of the work will be centered at the 
Crossett (Arkansas) Branch of the 
station, under the general supervision 
of R. R. Reynolds 

The with the Crossett 
Lumber Company is for experiments 
in forest genetics. P. F. Watzek, presi 
dent of the has stated that 
the objective is to “develop strains of 


studies 


agreement 


company, 


fast-growing, high-quality, pest-resist- 


and otherwise superior trees 


Arkansas 


ant, 
adapted to forest lands in 
and other southern States.” 
The 


Southern Lumber Company of 


with the 
War 
ren, Ark. provides for basic research 
According to W. R. 
company, 


with de 


second agreement, 


in forest soils. 


Warner, 
this study 


manager of the 


will be coneerned 





COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 
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Biltmore Scale 

Rigid When Open 

Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape 

Handy Chrome-plated Case 134” Dia. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CARL W. GETZ, President 
KURFEW, INC. 

Lansdale, Pa. 


$3.00 EACH 
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Mechanical Tree Planter 


- 


Manufactured by ” 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 
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termining the physieal, biological, and 


chemical properties of major forest 
soils in southern Arkansas and adja 
cent regions, the effects on soils of pre 
scribed burning and various methods 
of torest 


influencing the 


management, and other fac 
tors productivity of 
forest soils. 

Dr. Earl Stone, professor of forest 
soils at Cornell University, has been 
engaged by the Southern Station as a 
consultant to help plan the soils study. 
R. E. Schoenike, who will complete his 
graduate studies at the University of 
Minnesota in September, will be as 
signed to the geneties project. 


Ward Heads Mont Alto Branch, 
Penn State Forestry Department 


Wilber W. Ward, forestry instrue 
tor at the Mont Alto branch of the 
Forestry Department, Pennsylvania 
State College, has been named acting 
director of the branch. He 
M. K. Goddard, 
named head of the 
State College, Pa. 

Ward is a Penn State, 
having received the B.S. in forestry in 
1940, and an M.F. degree in 1952. Dur 
ing 1940 and 1941 be was a partner in 
the Dotahn Lumber Company, Upper 
Pa., 1941 to 


1948 was employed as a forester with 


resident 
succeeds recently 


department at 


graduate of 


Strasburg, and from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
1948 he has been an 
at Mont Alto. 
Society of American 
Pennsylvania Forestry 
American Wood 
tion. 


Since instructor 
He is a member ot the 
Foresters, the 

Association, 


Preservers’ Associa 


Timber from National Forests, 
4,418,517,000 Board Feet, 1952 


Timber cut from national 
totalled 4,418.517,000 board feet dur- 
ing the fiseal June 30, 
1952. This represents a 
269,763,000 board feet from the 4,688, 
280.000 board feet eut in 1951. 

The drop in the amount of timber 
taken from the 151 national forests is 
due primarily to the severe winter and 


torests 
year ending 
decrease of 


late spring. Deep snows stopped log 
ging operations for several months in 
the Pacifie Northwest and California, 
two of the 
regions of the country. The 1952 tim 
the East, South, and Mid 
west, on the other hand, showed an in- 
crease over the 195] 

About 40 percent, or 
hoard feet, of the national forest tim 
Washington 
Oregon. Second highest producing re- 


heavy timber producing 


ber cut of 


record. 
1,793,505,000 
ber cut came from and 
gion was California where 665,829,000 
board feet were eut from the national 
forests 





BELSAW ... Over 30 Years 
in the Development and 
=~ Manufacture of 
~ 
Wi PORTABLE 
SAWMILL 
EQUIPMENT 
Thousands of Bel 
saw Portable Saw 
mill users through 
out the world 
Belsaw goers right to the trees, thus getting 
more luni! from all the cut timber. For low 
cost. high uality produ:tion the Belsaw line 
leads the field. Write today for Free Book 
‘How To Make lumber 
BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8912 Field Building, Kansas City 11, Missouri 
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TREES a year! 


es, every year we start at least that 
many more trees on the way te hardy, 
successful tree-hood: Seedli for Forest 
and Christmas Tree plantings; Trans- 
plants fer Conservationists Timber. 
operators, Farmers and other owners of 
idle land 


Seattle, Wash. 





All our trees are carefully, scientifically 
nursery -grown Result strong. sturdy 
well-reoted seediings and transplants— 
the kind that live and grow for maxi- 
mum profits 
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South Certifies a Million Acres resent rate, 1952 could double the Oregon Laboratory 
of Tree Farms in 7-Month Period § @creage certified last year, he said. Studies Waste Problems 
More thar 1 million aeres of Tree \ total of 216 areas have been cer A 


Sere study to determine the amount 
tified, as compared with 251 for the 12 


the South dur nt of useable wood left on the ground 
onthe of thia veai months of last vear This brings the 


: = : after logging operations in Oregon has 
the i unulated total of Tree Farms to 


released by denis been undertaken by the Oregon Forest 
Lao Total acreage through July 31 


14,865,190 


Southern rt sociation Products Laboratory 


The 1.145.899 acres certified during The main problem, according to 


the seven-month period already passes labama led ? ten states J. B. Grantham, acting managing di 
he entire 1951 irk by more thar 1w umber of new areas with 66 rector, is that of matching the usually 
100,000 acres, it was pointed out by certified Louisiana was highest i thought-of waste material with mills 
a. 3 Berckes, secretary-manager ot tal new area with 674,011 acres which are adapted to handle such 

SPA If certifications continue at the rought into the system. salvage logs 
The study will tell location and vol 
ume of the useable wood left-overs in 

Oregon 
. te One hundred 14.-acre sample plots 
Consulting Forester are now being studied. Research plots 
ms were selected on the basis of owner 
ship, size of operation, and loeation 
Professional Services Offered by tok the 100,000 acres of forest lands 
: ‘ i ng ; Oregon. 

Members of the Society of American Foresters peggy nenee Forest Ex 
periment Station has been working 
part time on the project. Carl Maver, 
Consultant—Manager for Operating Firms representing the station, has been 
general field supervisor Also coop 





Hardwood Bottomiands GULF STATES erating have been the regional office 

and 7 Shortleaf, Slash G of the U. S. Forest Service and the 
MISSISSIPPI DELTA Longleaf Pine Oregon State College School of For 
estry. J. D. Snodgrass of the OS\¢ 


KEITH CRANSTON, Consulting Forester cceieas aie Mace Mikd aan i teas 


) » lahorato TeV 
Commercial Cruising Services of the laboratory crew 


KEITH CRANSTON and Associates, Leland, Mississippi State Forests Begin 


Woodsiand Managers @ Timber Estimators 





Timber Cutting 
Reconnaissance «* Appraisals The first large-scale timber cutting 
4 TIMBER SERVICE FOR THE SOUTH on West Virginia state forests will 


soon begin, Carl J. Johnson, director 


Forest Inventories * Growth Studies 











4 : be Eee a ee iii of the Conservation Commission, has 
ROBERT F.KNOTH ¢ CO. nn 
E 1iton arr, assistant state Torester, 
Foresters —Timber Cruisers — Appraisers — Surveyors said that a 200 acre tract on Cabway 
lingo State Forest in Wayne County 
is being marked and that the timber 
will be offered for sale. 


Domestic and Foreign Timber Data 


CHARLESTON SOUTH CAROLINA 





Harr said that the tract contains ap 
POREST APPRAISALS FPOREST TAXATION 


proximately 700,000 hoard feet and 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT PLANS . 


consists of hemlock, red oak, beech, 
FRA N K Jj ~ L E M I E U x chestnut oak, white oak, and others 


Consulting Forester He emhpasized that such practices 
25 Years’ Experience in North and South America will be conducted only on state for 
833 WHITNEY BLDG... NEW ORLEANS 12. LA. ests and that state parks would in no 
wav be affected. 


Reforestation Arboriculture SAMUEL A. NEWMAN T. F. Grayson & Company 
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Huntingdon Valley, Pa. Everett, Washington 
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Lignosol Production Rising province of Quebec. Sales for 1951, developing settlement, and industrial 
vhich was the first production year, and recreational use of lands in the 
totalled $230,000; thev are estimated 21,000,000 acres of national forest 
at $400,000 for this vear, and at $750, lands in Alaska. The recent announce 
000 for 1953. nent of the start of construction of a 
vdicmimind aiid ‘Gece aia tee : : forty million dollar pulp mill at Ket 

; $30 boi " the Heintzleman Cited chikan, Alaska is the result of 25 years 
idem production, — sale of new for Superior Service ot effort on his part to bring the huge 
ulptimber resources of the Tongass 


rhe official opening of the #14,-mil 
on plant ot Lignosol Chemicals 
Limited last June in Quebee City, 


climaxed a decade of research and de 


products. 


> 


Lignosol derives from spent sulphite B. Frank Heintzleman, regional for , 


. National Forest into use under proper 

liquor, a by-product of chemical wood — ester, U. S. Forest Service, Juneau, rave : ru . pro} 
. forest Inanagement. 
pulp. It comes in liquid and in powder Alaska was granted a Superior Sei 
forms. It is used in road building as vice Award by the Secretary of Agri 


t culture at the annual Department ol E. Richard Toole Named 
to Delta Pathology Post 


cement dispersant, an adhesive fon held in Washington on May 15. The Dr. E 


soil stabilizer, in the manufacture o 
leather; as a dve leveling agent: as a Agriculture Honor Awards ceremony 
Richard Toole, who has been 
vummed tapes, a ceramic plasticizer, a citation accompanying the award reads : affiliated with the Asheville. N. C. office 


fon ‘ore ler, a refracto ‘ “for courageous -rsiste and su > : 
foundry core binder, a refractory bind for urageous, persistent and = su of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 


ar as { ae . slectro ( asf forts mneouraging » hene , 
er, and as an additive in electrolyti esstul efforts in encouraging the bene uk Deutuaitess. Ueadadiaine, ue 


copper refining ficial utilization of forest resources in 
Lignosol Chemicals Limited was in Alaska.” 

corporated two vears ago with a cap Mr. Heintzleman has been connected 

italization of $5,000,000 supplied joint vith the work of the Forest Service in 

lv by the Anglo Newfoundland Devel Alaska since 1918 and has served as 

opment Company, of Grand Falls, regional forester since 1937 He also 


been assigned the duties of hardwood 
pathologist in the Deep South. He is 
headquartered with the Southern Fo 
est Experiment Station, Stoneville, 
Miss., where he will work in close as 


f sostete, } ha sai Pe 
Newfoundland, and the Anglo Cana acts as representative of the Secre ociation with the hardwood manage 


dian Pulp and Paper Mills Limited, of tarv of Agriculture in connection with nent grou] the U.S. Forest Sery 


Quebec City the work of all bureaus of the depart ice, under J. A, Putnam, 
The annual productive capacity of ent operating in the Territory. Addi 
2: of the New York State College of 

1) percent 1s exported to the United of the Federal Power Commission in Forestry, Syracuse, He took his 


States. Close to 100 percent of the connection with hydro-electric projects doctorate in forest pathology at Duke 


Dr. Toole is a forestry graduate 
its plant is 22,500 tons, of which some tionally, he is the local representative 





plant’s raw materials come frem the Heintzleman has taken the lead in University 





FORESTER re en 


<—_. 
ARTICULATED TRAILER 
HITCH 


Behar: Seal-Tite > 
MOVEMENT eS 
eg Gc at ee DRIP-TORCH 
Proved superior 


in over 6 years 
of field service 


* 
No Flash-back 
No fuel slopping 
No air pump 
No pressure build-up 

(ADJUSTABLE No explosive vapors 
Bs Mod as yee geayy outy No pre-heating 


Gives" raachSe"a0peG | ea Instant operation 
WEIGHT FOR INCREASED TRACTION , 


. . * 
ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTER SAFE « EFFICIENT 
Adapted to all tractors with 3-point lift: (Ford, Ferguson) RELIABLE e ECONOMICAL 

- 


Will plant on curves, on the contour and on steep slopes. 
Safe—can't upset unless the tractor dees. Burns Diesel Fuel or 
Subsoiler point lossens and lifts soil. Allows better root . 

spread and better packing. Stove Oil 
Easily transportable—raise with power lift and drive away. 1% Gallon Capacity 


Heeling wheels on indivdiual springs for better heeling. Weight loaded 16 pounds 
Pneumatic tires furnished at no extra cost. 


U. S. Patent Ne. 2376976 


For further information and close-up photos write Write for descriptive folder and price list. 


ROOTSPRED WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


318 N. Market St., Frederick, Md. 69 Main St., SAN FRANCISCO, California 
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Forestry Employment 











Positions Wanted 





Box L, Journal of 
Washington 6, D. € 


Mills 


Forestry 


rnal of stry Mills 


Building, 


Building, 


Tree Improvement Committee 
Sponsors Publications 
Forest 


Tree Improvement, representing vari 


The Committee on Southern 
federal, and private forestry 
South, is the 


publications dealing with 


ous state, 
agencies in the sponsor 
ot two new 


the selection and breeding of superior 
southern timber industry 
litles of the publications are Heredi 
ary Variation as the Basis for 
er Forest Trees, 
Forest Genetics Actir 
Both were written by Keith 
W. Dorman of the Southeastern Forest 
Station, 


trees for the 


Select 
Dire 


ities a 


and 


Sout 
Experiment chairman of the 
Pree In 


committee or 


provement Committee’s sub 
tree selection and breed 
ing 


Copies are available from the South 
eastern Forest Experiment Station, 


Asheville, N. ( 

NLMA Issues New Guide 

to World’s Wood Research 
More 


or wood ane 


than 17,000 research projects 


other forest products, 


conducted bh nearly 000 domestic 


and foreign organizations, firms, and 


catalogued in the new 
edition of the Forest Products 
ssued= = this 
Manu 


aceording to ¢ 


‘ss, are 


(ruide to he 
month by the National 
facturers Assoc 
\. Rishell, director of 

The boo sa 


earcl 
Lumber 
ation, 
research 
comprehensive dire 
projects and the firms 
s conducting th 
ve fields of wood 
t the The ma 
almost 400 pages, 
NLMA staff in 


at of Timber 


world 

was 
coor 
Engineer 
v's research laboratory 


de is used by research 


keep ! 


their 


per 
posted on research 
fields, 
nunecessary and costly dupli 


ffort 


particular and 


It provides means of 


contact between individuals or agencies 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


having mutual project interests. Stu 


dents, teachers, and writers find an ex 


tensive source of reliable material in 
the publication 

Price of the guide is $10.00, and a 
limited 


Copies may be ordered from National 


quantity is being printed. 
Manufacturers Association, 


VW Washington 6, 


Lumber 
1319 
D.C, 
Pacific Lumber Co. 
Appoints Research Director 
William G. Van Beckum 
director of research 
The Paeitie 


which has announced plans 


Sth St., 


has heen 


appointed anid 
devel pment Tor Lumber 
(Company, 
to continue its expanding program of 


development in utilization of redwood 
hy products 


1948, Van Beckum has 


SEeTV ICE 


Since heen 
and ais 
Prod 
Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Wash. A gradu 
Norbert College and the Uni 
\ IsconsiIn, he 
Fellowship for three 
at the I S. Forest Products 
torv at Madison, Wiss In 
joined the Wood Conversion 
1942 he chief of the 
tion of the Weverl 


Department, of which 


anager of technical 


sistant 
ucts Division, 


sales anager, Special 


Company, Longview, 
ute ot St 
versity of worked under 
a TAPPI vears 
Labora 
1939 he 
Company, 
Chem 


and in ine 


istry Se aeuser De 
velopn ent hee 
was named assistant manager in 1946. 
A major producer of redwood lum 
her, The Pacifi 
research in 


other 


Lumber ¢ ompany has 


pioneered utilization of 
hark 
The 


and 


and wood raw materials 


company’s chemical derivatives 


other 


plication 


by-products are finding ap 
leather 


manufacture of 


in oil well drilling, 


tanning, and in the 


ceramics, rubber, plasties, specialty 
papers, and additional industrial pro 
ucts bark 


is one of the company’s mator by 


Redwood fiber insulation 


tion facilities are 
lovated im Van Be 
will make his headquarters at the firm’s 


san 


Produ 


Scotia, Calit 


products 
kun 


Francisco office. 





LOCATED 


WANTED 
ASSISTANT GENERAL LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 


with at least 10 yeors successful experience 
in Eastern Canadian Pulpwood Operations 
BY 
LARGE PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
IN ST. MAURICE VALLEY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Applicants should be 30-40 vears of age and bilingual 


This opening presents unusual opportunities 
Salary fully 
Our staff has been notified of this advertisement 
Applications will be treated confidentially 


commensurate with qualifications and experience. 


ork srd. Referer marital status, etc. 


Bex Q, Journal of Forestry 
Washington 6, D 


Reply, giving full particulars: experience, training, age, 


n request 
Mills Building, 





Box O, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 











HERE’S PROOF 
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OSMOSESMUAE LUMBER € 


vece 


ft is oP 
e le ond 


tests. Upon a d 
to be strong on 
by fungi oF wor 
¢ ordinary, 
iece © 
pee biected 
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exposure te 
peorance 
lost 


healthy. 


d destroy'ng insects. 








* WON’T ROT! 
* REPELS TERMITES! 
¥ LASTS 3 TO 5 TIMES LONGER! 


Men who know lumber also know that lumber doesn’t just wear out. . . it is 
litesally “eaten up” by fungi and hordes of wood destroying insects. However, 
Osmose treated Lumber stops these pests cold! Osmose treated Lumber is 
The light areas in these cross sections ordinary lumber that has been treated with Osmosalts (a highly toxic chemical 


from Osmose treated posts graphically mixture ) that makes it resistant to decay and termites 
portray the deep penetration of the 


toxic salts. Small dark areos deep in Naturally, the user pays a small premium for Osmose treated Lumber, but 

er ee a are only spots when you consider that it lasts 3 to 5 times longer, is fire retardant and 
NEED NOT BE PAINTED, the use of untreated lumber appears impractical 
indeed. Osmose treated Lumber, unpainted, is ideal for modern ranch-type 
houses, cottages, barns, outbuildings, bridges and all types of industrial con- 
struction. If you prefer, Osmose treated Lumber can easily be painted and the 
green treatment color acts as a base coat, thereby saving on paint. 


Everything we say about Osmose treated Lumber has been proven over and 
over again during the past 15 years by our users as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment who have made exhaustive tests. Proof of these service tests is on file 
and you may have copies by writing to our headquarters. Osmose treated 
Lumber is sold through Authorized Producers whose operations are supervised 
and directed by graduate foresters trained specially by the OSMOSE WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. OF AMERICA, INC., 1437 BAILEY AVE., BUFFALO 

ae 
Here's what happens when you build 12,N.¥ 
with untreated lumber thot is subjected 


to moisture. This porch built directly on 
the ground would have lasted 3 to 5 '@) 4% M @) y ft L U M B & R 
times longer if it had been constructed 


of Osmose treated Lumber. 





asal bark spraying 


of weed trees 
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Spraying the basal portions of trees and brush 
with Esteron® 245 in diesel oil or kerosene is 
a new development in economical forest man- 
agement. This effective technique—spraying the 
base of brush stems or tree trunks—controls 
“weed” species shading out young pines and 
other desirable trees. Basal bark spraying is 
more economical than cutting, and extensive 
regrowth which usually follows cutting is greatly 
reduced. Basal spraying can be done any time 
of year. 

Esteron 245 contains powerful, proved, low- 
volatility propylene glycol butyl ether esters of 


Esteron 245 and 


Esteron Brush Killer 


Containing new low-volatility esters 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemical Department 


Midland, Michigan 
in Canada: Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Like This! 


2,4,5-T. The oil carrier helps penetrate the outer 
bark—the chemical reaches the live tissues and 
and kill is achieved. (For foliage application 
during the growing season, use Esteron Brush 
Killer containing low-volatility esters of 2,4,5-T 
and 2,4-D.) 


Both Esteron 245 and Esteron Brush Killer are 
useful also for spraying cut stumps to prevent 
resprouting. 

Our sales and technical men are available for 
consultation and assistance. Write for full 
particulars on “weed” tree control. 





Dow. 
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